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The history of Latin America takes form and substance, as the procession 
of its leaders passes before the reader. Twenty-two of the great men of 
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entists—personalize through their life stories the struggles and aspirations 
of our neighbors to the South. Previews to each of the four units provide 
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acters play their parts—early conquest, revolution, dictatorship and the 
democracy of the present day. 


For all courses and units in Latin American history and culture. 
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Back of the stirring spirit of patriotism that fills every 
American heart today there should be a clear understanding 
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and girl should be given definite information about our his- 
torical and geographical background, our national resources 
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great problems that confront us. 


With its sane point of view and fair treatment this book 
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To Our Readers 


ITH this issue SociaAL EpucATION ad- 

justs to conditions resulting from the 

war. Paper is scarce, and its price is 
rising. Labor costs are likely to increase. For five 
years SocIAL EpucaTion has enjoyed many more 
pages than most educational journals, together 
with large type and wide margins. In the emer- 
gency we shall use fewer pages but increase sub- 
stantially the content of each page. 

Reluctantly we discontinue “Have You Read?”, 
our monthly review of magazines. Simultaneously, 
however, we establish a new review department, 
“Government Publications, and Pamphlets,” to 
be conducted by Mr. Ralph Adams Brown of 
the Haddon Heights, New Jersey, High School. 
“Notes and News” and “Sight and Sound” will, 
of course, continue. 

We shall publish one or two less articles each 
month, but continue to give some attention to 
the elementary and junior high school programs. 
We shall be a little more selective in our re- 
views. We shall certainly continue to serve, as 
best we can, the practical needs of teachers. ‘That 
will involve, in months to come, attention to the 
war and the relation of sociai studies and social 
studies teachers to the war and the peace to fol- 
low. 

As always, we shall welcome the comments and 
suggestions of readers, both as to what material 
is especially helpful and as to needs we may not 
be meeting. Teachers need help in meeting their 
wartime responsibilities. SociAL EDUCATION and 
its sponsors, the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the American Historical Association, 
can provide some of that help by pooling the 
resources of teachers and scholars, and by mak- 
ing leadership available and effective. 


The War 
AST month’s editorial, “Social Studies in 
Wartime,” appeared almost simultane- 
ously with Japan’s attack on the United 
States and the subsequent declarations of war. 
The responsibilities and opportunities there de- 


scribed—for the strengthening of morale, the 
study of the issues and events of the war, the 
strengthening of our ties with our allies and 
American neighbors, the deepening of under- 
standing of and faith in democracy, the considera- 
tion of the kind of world we shall strive to estab- 
lish when success in the war makes reconstruction 
possible—these are still major responsibilities and 
opportunities of the schools and the social studies. 

Some other, and urgent, responsibilities and 
opportunities are now presented. The schools 
can support the purchase of war stamps and war 
bonds. They can provide training in first-aid 
and civilian-defense activities. They can provide 
analysis of enemy propaganda and of irresponsi- 
ble or hysterical rumors, through which morale 
can be weakened, and they can provide informa- 
tion through which sober understanding and 
confidence can be increased. They can influence 
habits of consumption so that our resources can 
be conserved. They can provide some preliminary 
technical training for youth soon to be drawn 
into war industries. They can train many boys 
and girls for duties from which adults can be 
released in order to fill gaps left both by those 
going into our armed forces and by those now 
needed on farms or in factories. Many boys and 
girls, while still in school, can themselves con- 
tribute directly to that increased production. 
Teachers will be needed in many civilian defense 
activities. They and their students can directly 
influence the morale of many people not in the 
schools. They can join with other civilians in 
relieving as much as possible the strain of the 
men in our armed forces. 

The burden on the army and navy is heavy. 
The role of civilians, while less dramatic, is no 
less important to decisive success in war effort. 

The response of the nation to the world crisis 
during the past month, while the crisis has been 
growing more acute, testifies to the effectiveness 
of our schools and of our democratic education 
in the past. The schools, and the teachers and 
youth in them, can be counted on to make fur- 
ther and even more direct contributions to our 
war effort in the months to come. 

Ertinc M. Hunt 











New Tasks for Social 


Studies Teachers 


Fremont P. Wirth 








N THE history of our country we have had 

many periods of distress. The early seven- 

teenth century witnessed a brief starvation 
period; it was followed by the dark days of the 
Revolution; and the Revolution by the “Critical 
Period.” Soon after came the sectional contro- 
versy and the Civil War, to be followed by the 
“Dreadful Decade.” Next in turn came the social 
and economic problems brought by panics and 
depressions of a rapidly growing industrial na- 
tion. As the industrial nation sought raw mate- 
rials and markets for its products, many problems 
of foreign policy were created. The first World 
War and its aftermath brought still other prob- 
lems. The depression following the collapse of 
1929 did nothing to brighten the picture. In 
fact, as the economic collapse became world- 
wide, new international problems arose, prob- 
lems which seemed greater and more difficult to 
deal with than any which the entire civilized 
world had ever experienced. 

It is undoubtedly true, therefore, that even 
though crises are not new in our history, we are 
at the end of 1941 confronted by problems of 
unprecedented proportion. These problems are 
complex and result from forces too numerous 
and too difficult for us to attempt to analyze 
here. There are some pessimistic individuals who 
describe the present world condition as a state 
of chaos for which they hold social science 
teachers responsible. Such a responsibility, how- 
ever, we have never accepted; it is a challenge 
for the entire civilized world, not one for teachers 
alone. 

Our efforts, moreover, have not resulted in 
total failure. The social studies teachers as a 
group have probably performed their function 








This presidential address to the National Council 
for the Social Studies was delivered at Indianapolis 
on November 21. Dr. Wirth is professor of history in 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 








as well as any other group. We have made some 
progress in the field of social education. In 
many of our elementary and secondary schools 
we find social studies teachers with a broad 
outlook, employing effective methods of instruc- 
tion, using vital and up-to-date materials which 
enable them to relate the work of the classroom 
to the lives of the people whom they serve. The 
efforts of these teachers have resulted in pro- 
ducing many young people who are socially 
intelligent, young people who understand and 
appreciate our national ideals and who are con- 
scious of their obligations and duties to their 
country in a time of crisis. However, with all 
this to our credit we are still far short of the 
goals toward which we are striving. Our social, 
political, and economic maladjustments are due 
in part at least to a lack of social understanding. 


THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE 


HILE the social scientists have de- 
veloped some principles which would en- 
able us to perfect a system of distribution which 
might work as effectively as the machines of pro- 
duction equipped with the latest inventions of 
science and technology, social agencies for carry- 
ing out these principles have not been developed. 
Society has not been eager to accept new ideas 
affecting the social order. 

The contributions of research to the fields 
of natural science and technology have produced 
great changes in our ways of living. Indeed, 
science has literally remade our world. In the 
field of social science, the field of human rela- 
tions, however, we have not been overenthusiastic 
about new ideas. Society hesitates to remake the 
social world. Perhaps it should not be remade. 


Perhaps social progress is merely a matter of | 


individual and group adjustment to new condi- 


tions brought about by the changes resulting | 


from the application of science and technology. 


Science has produced wonders in causing the | 
world to shrink and in bringing to our very | 
doors the misery, starvation, death, and destruc- 7 
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tion brought on by wars thousands of miles 
away. In the matter of settling international 
disputes, however, we still resort to the methods 
employed by the ancient people even thousands 
of years before the days of Columbus. Further- 
more, we are morally and intellectually unpre- 
pared for such a state of confusion, because the 
social changes involve moral attitudes and social 
values on which general agreement is not easily 
obtained. Science has revolutionized industry by 
the invention of power machinery. Great quanti- 
ties of goods have resulted from mass production. 
Science and technology have supplied us with 
techniques of large-scale production. But we have 
not yet succeeded in getting the various factors 
of production to operate effectively for the gen- 
eral welfare. For example, we have not learned 
how to eliminate the waste which results from 
the growing industrial strife between labor and 
capital. 

The lack of accurate social information is a 
problem of vital concern to the teacher of the 
social studies, since, in an effort to meet the 
needs of society, the schools have felt the neces- 
sity of continually expanding their program of 
instruction in the social studies. 


NEW SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITIES 


HE defense of democracy and effective edu- 
‘anion for citizenship in a democracy have 
become responsibilities of the school. The school 
has been called upon to give instruction which 
would lead toward the clarification of the prob- 
lems of unemployment, price control, housing, 
community planning, poverty, race relations, 
crime, and many others. The clarification of 
these problems, which by their very nature are 
complex and controversial, is a difficult task for 
the social studies teacher. These problems are 
controversial, because, as yet, we have failed to 
discover the basic facts and principles underlying 
them, and because we have not agreed on the 
social values we seek to attain. If we could come 
to closer agreement on social values and obtain a 
fuller understanding of such problems, they 
would become less controversial. Sound research 
in the social sciences, it is hoped, will in time 
dispel some of these complexities, and likewise 
it is hoped that additional research in methods 
of teaching will make these problems less danger- 
ous for the teacher to clarify in the classroom. 

But, as if these problems which we have had 
for many years were not enough, new problems 
have arisen in the present crisis, and still others, 
more complex, perhaps, are ahead of us in the 


years to come. The rapidly expanding defense 
industry, the replacement or curtailment of non- 
defense industries, the question of priorities, in- 
creased taxation, threatened inflation, new forms 
of unemployment, all add to the long list of 
problems which confront the American people. 
Besides these immediate problems we must look 
forward to demobilization following the present 
emergency. The task of reconstruction is usually 
greater than that of preparing for or waging a 
war, and the usual deflation following any war 
presents conditions more complicated than those 
encountered in preparation for war. 

The problem of transition from a war economy 
to peacetime industry involves changes requiring 
most careful direction. The return of millions 
of men from army life to civilian pursuits presents 
serious problems of re-employment. When de- 
fense contracts are finished, when war factories 
shut down, when those employed at high wages 
in war industry must find their place in peace- 
time industry at lower wages, adjustments must 
be made which may seem unpleasant to those 
who enjoyed wartime prosperity. These problems 
all become realities with which the American 
people must deal intelligently if our American 
institutions are to survive. 

Obviously these many perplexing problems are 
not the concern solely of the social studies teacher. 
However, since the teacher of the social studies 
must be concerned with present-day problems 
and realities, he can not escape some responsi- 
bility in dealing with them. The school, along 
with other agencies, must provide opportunity 
for acquiring such knowledge about them as is 
available. These new tasks make it imperative 
that the teacher of the social studies be alert to 
guide young people in clear thinking. However, 
it is not his task to present a solution for these 
many problems, but rather to direct the study 
of them so as to clarify many of the issues 
involved. 


THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 


EFORE these baffling problems can be used 
B successfully for educational purposes, that 
is, before teachers can deal with them effectively 
in the classroom, several necessary steps must 
be taken. The mere consciousness of the exist- 
ence of a problem does not make that problem 
suitable material for instructional purposes. In 
most instances we must have more sound in- 
formation and better understanding of the issues 
involved. These, in turn, depend on valid social 
research. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Progress in the social sciences, as well as in 
other areas, depends upon sound methods of 
inquiry. The results of research in the social 
sciences in many areas are as yet rather meager. 
Too often teachers and research workers are 
guided by authority, tradition, or mere preju- 
dice. Our methods of research are, in many in- 
stances, not adapted to the immediate tasks at 
hand. Careful research in the social studies does 
not lend itself to quick results. The research 
worker needs time to test his hypothesis, to 
check his data, and in many instances he must 
suspend judgment. Because there are no short- 
cuts to ready-made solutions of these problems, 
some people have concluded that it is impossible 
to obtain real research in certain areas of human 
relationship. Because we have no ready answers 
to some important questions, they conclude that 
these questions must forever remain unanswered, 
and that for most others we must be satisfied 
with only partial answers. 

There are many other obstacles to careful 
social inquiry. Self-interest, tradition, and preju- 
dice have throughout the ages obscured the vision 
of would-be researchers. There are timid souls 
who feel that new ideas growing out of social 
research might be dangerous. Some people prefer 
to grope in the dark continually, and hope that 
social problems will in some way cease to be 
so perplexing. Some are too optimistic. From 
them one hears expressed the fond hope that 
some day research in the social sciences will dis- 
cover the road to social progress, that social 
maladjustments will then disappear, and that 
all people will live happily in peace, enjoying 
the fruits of science and technology. 

Although the contributions of natural science 
and technology to our civilization are well recog- 
nized by educated people and need no further 
elaboration here, it should nevertheless be stated 
that within recent years we have become con- 
scious of the fact that science has created instru- 
ments of destruction which, if uncontrolled, may 
destroy our civilization. Our Douglas B-19 
bomber, with a range of nearly 8,000 miles, is 
being superseded by the Martin flying boat now 
designed for far greater distances. And according 
to careful estimates of Major Seversky, within 
five years we shall have aircraft with a range 
of 25,000 miles—“enabling a nation to strike any 
point of the globe in any direction.”* Unless 
society after the present war finds a way of con- 


*Alexander P. de Seversky, “The Twilight of Sea 
Power,” American Mercury, June, 1941. 


trolling such deadly weapons, no city in either 
hemisphere will be safe from destruction. We 
have heard the charge that civilization has been 
betrayed by science. At least one eminent natural 
scientist recently suggested that scientists must 
now turn their attention to the social problems 
created by scientific invention in order to prevent 
calamity. 

We have now realized that the development of 
the social sciences has not kept pace with that 
of natural sciences. Indeed, society has only 
recently recognized that this condition exists. 
Only when our political, social, and economic 
maladjustments approached chaos did we become 
really interested in what the social scientist had 
to offer. Then we turned to social scientists 
for answers to such questions as: How can our 
democratic institutions be preserved? How can 
peace and prosperity be restored to a world at 
war? How can we eliminate waste and delay in 
the defense industries? To these and other simi- 
lar questions we can now obtain only general 
and, in many cases, evasive and even worthless 
answers. Perhaps we shall never have the precise 
and accurate information which natural science 
offers in its field. 


SuPPORT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


F PROGRESS in the social sciences has not 

kept pace with development in the natural sci- 
ences, the cause is in part at least to be found 
in the present and past lack of financial support 
of the social sciences. Many American colleges 
and universities have provided liberal budgets 
and elaborate equipment for experimental re- 
search in the natural sciences but have failed to 
do so for the social sciences. In these same col- 
leges and universities there are many capable, 
industrious social science teachers eager to under- 
take needed research in their chosen fields. Many 
of them are aided by capable research assistants. 
They are overcoming great obstacles and are 
patiently and persistently moving forward with 
meager research facilities, inadequate financial 
support, and are at the same time required to 
carry heavy teaching schedules with large classes. 

Philanthropic foundations have likewise in 
the past been more generous in their gifts to 
science, medicine, and technology than in their 
support of the social sciences. The General Edu- 
cation Board, for example, from the date of its 
foundation in 1902 until 1941 in its aid to South- 
ern education provided $52,239,759.50 for medi- 
cal and natural sciences, while during the same 
period it has appropriated $576,654.32 for social 
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science.? For every dollar appropriated for social 
science it made available nearly $100 for medical 
and natural sciences. Other foundations, like- 
wise, have shown a preference for natural science 
and medicine. Their total contribution to Ameri- 
can medical education and research alone has 
been estimated at more than $150,000,000.* 

Foundations for a long time hesitated to have 
a part in dealing with controversial issues. They 
have not sought an opportunity to contribute to 
a study of the underlying problems of the distri- 
bution of wealth. A congressional investigation 
of certain philanthropic’activities tended to turn 
their interests away from the social studies until 
the 1920’s.* It should be stated, however, that in 
recent years the social sciences have received gen- 
erous support from many foundations. 

Researches in the natural and social sciences, 
of course, are not confined to educational institu- 
tions, nor is support derived entirely from the 
sources mentioned above. Industrial establish- 
ments have recently spent large sums on research 
in science and technology. According to the Na- 
tional Research Council there are approximately 
2,400 industrial laboratories in the United States. 
In these laboratories more than 70,000 people are 
engaged in technological research. About $4,000 
is spent on each person per year employed in 
industrial research. Approximately $300,000,000 
a year in devoted by these companies to indus- 
trial research, and the amount is continually 
being increased. 

The federal government, interested in the de- 
fense program, is promoting scientific research 
in its own laboratories and is assisting the scien- 
tific departments of some of our universities. 


E WOULD not reduce any of these funds 

devoted to natural science and medicine. 
However, in the present emergency, as always, 
the social scientist and his researches should also 
be encouraged with adequate financial support. 
The causes of the present emergency can be 
explained best in terms of social, political, and 
economic behavior. The crisis we are facing is 
one in which great ideas are at stake. The pres- 
ent crisis, known as World War II, which 
threatens the destruction of organized society, 
as indicated previously, is the result of many 





*General Education Board, Annual Report, 1940, pp. 
191, 193. 

“Ernest Victor Hollis, Philanthropic Foundations and 
Higher Education (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938), 
p. 217. 

‘ Ibid., P. 245. 


complex factors, including failure to understand 
and failure to formulate acceptable principles 
on which organized society should operate. Clar- 
ification of these principles is the task of the 
social scientist. In the process of reconstruction, 
in the task of once more establishing order out 
of chaos, the social scientist should point the way. 
In an understanding of the issues and in direct- 
ing the affairs of our country in the difficult 
post-war years, well-trained social scientists, sup- 
plied with the product of social research, should 
take a leading part. One might safely suggest 
that the assistance of the government in stimu- 
lating research in the social sciences would be a 
highly important phase of our defense program. 
If the social scientist finds a method for control- 
ling the deadly weapons of destruction, organized 
society may survive. Perhaps billions for defense 
in this area might prove to be a fruitful invest- 
ment. 

Along with more effective social research, it 
is desirable that we have more vital educational 
research which will enable us to utilize more 
effectively the results of social research in the 
classroom. Perhaps we can perfect better ways 
of transforming social information into social 
action. The results of social research might be 
brought to the people in such a way as to guide 
them in exercising wise judgment when they 
make important decisions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


HIS process of transforming social informa- 
va and understanding into social action 
is an important, if not a new, task for social 
studies teachers. It is a problem of applying 
science. Too often we have assumed that scholar- 
ship is confined merely to the finding of new 
information, regardless of what is done with 
it. Scholarship of a-high order is needed to 
put knowledge to effective use. 

The teacher of the social studies in the sec- 
ondary schools is not primarily interested in 
the development of research. His main interest 
is or should be teaching rather than research. 
He is concerned, of course, with the methods 
of research and the problems of research work- 
ers and must be informed about the findings 
of the latest social research. He should be eager 
to enrich his courses with new ideas and in- 
formation developed by research workers. He 
is interested in employing the results of research 
and is concerned with the meaning and value 
of these results and the uses to which this ma- 
terial can be put. He is interested in finding 
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applications for social information. He is con- 
cerned with social action, or, to put it in still 
other words, he is interested mainly in applied 
rather than pure social science. He is interested 
in pure science only as a foundation for its ap- 
plication. His field of scholarship is in a dif- 
ferent area from that of the research specialist. 
His task, that of skilfully directing the appli- 
cation of social science materials so as to aid 
in clarifying the confused social scene, is as im- 
portant as discovering new information. 

Research workers in most fields, whether in 
natural or social science, are primarily con- 
cerned with the discovery of new facts. They 
are usually interested in science for the sake 
of science. Thus, an economist tells us that he 
is interested only in developing sound prin- 
ciples of economics, that the application of 
principles to present-day economic problems is 
not his concern. A sociologist who has achieved 
fame in the field of criminology, for example, 
tells us that he is concerned only with under- 
standing crime, that as a scientist he wants to 
know the causes which produce crime. He ad- 
mits that he is not interested, certainly not di- 
rectly, in suppressing crime and punishing crimi- 
nals. Indeed, his usefulness as a scientist would 
be destroyed if he cooperated with law-enforce- 
ment officials in trying to secure the arrest of 
criminals. The scientific historian tells us that 
his duty is to tell the story of the past in an 
unbiased and impartial manner, or at least as 
he sees it. He points out that as soon as he be- 
comes interested in applying the subject for the 
benefit of society, as soon as he points to the 
lessons that history teaches, he is in danger of 
being a propagandist rather than a scholar. 

We may well accept that point of view and 
agree that sound scholarship, accurate informa- 
tion, and rational points of view are vitally 
important. But I think that we can agree also 
without contradicting the first point of view 
that these researches will have the greatest value 
if they are applied to fundamental issues of 
contemporary interest or to present-day prob- 
lems. Some one must be interested in applying 
sound economic principles to our economic 
problems. Somewhere the knowledge of the 
causes of crime must be brought to function so 
that law-enforcement agencies may deal more 
effectively with crime and reduce its frequency. 
Certainly the lessons of history, the experiences 
of the human race, should enable us to deal more 
intelligently with the baffling problems of inter- 
national relations. 
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Our problem in social science is not wholly 
unlike that which confronts the natural scien- 
tist. There are and must be a great number of 
scientists who in their research laboratories are 
constantly producing new scientific information. 
These scientists are not usually concerned with 
what society does with their research. The uses 
to which dynamite and other high explosives 
are put is a problem for other members of so- 
ciety. It is a problem which involves social and 
moral values rather than scientific information. 
The results of scientific research may be used 
in building up society or in destroying it. Those 
who experiment with high-speed engines are not 
themselves concerned with traffic regulations. 
Society, however, must be concerned with such 
regulation. 


E HAVE long ago become convinced of | 


the value of applied natural science. In the 
fields of medicine and surgery we have well- 
trained men and women who are interested in 
applied science. They realize that pure science 
has cured no disease and can not relieve human 
suffering. Natural science becomes effective only 
when applied. Medical science, which applies the 


information obtained from the researches of pure ~ 
science, is making a great contribution. It seems ~ 


to me that the teachers of the social studies have 
somewhat the same relation to the pure social 
sciences as the physician has to the natural sci- 
ences. 

In the social sciences we have not succeeded 
so far in applying the results of research with 
the same degree of success, partly because we do 


not have the necessary research, but chiefly be- 7 


cause many of us have not seen the value of 


applied social science or else lack the techniques 3 


of application. Too many teachers of history, 
for example, are interested in training historians 
rather than citizens. We find some at least who 
are not concerned with the function of history 
in citizenship training but prefer to study his- 
tory for history’s sake. Indeed, some argue that 
the lessons of the past can not be utilized in 
understanding the present for fear that scholar- 
ship would suffer in the process. In dealing with 
our political problems it is our task to bring 
sourd research, scholarship, and culture into the 


realm of the practical. Our political ideals must | 


be brought to voters, candidates, and especially 
office holders, as well as to the political scientist. 
This is not a new task, but an important one 


if our American institutions are to be strength- | 


ened and preserved. 
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| Education of Youth 
1 in a Democracy 


Paul V. McNutt 








HUNDRED and fifty years ago, our an- 
cestors were gravely concerned about 
freedom. Freedom, in one form or an- 

other, was the principle involved in every con- 
troversy between the patriots of colonial days 
and the mother country. Its denial, in one way 
or another, was the tyranny which drove them to 
sever the bonds and strike out on the course 
which brought America to empire. 

The passion for freedom drove Washington 
and his battered troops through the blinding 
storm and darkness that Christmas Eve at Tren- 
ton. The dream of freedom sustained his shoeless 
veterans through the hardships at Valley Forge. 
Freedom was the stake at Yorktown. It was the 
stake later at New Orleans when Jackson re- 
pelled the last invasion of this country by a 
foreign foe. From the beginning, freedom has 
been the fire in which the destiny of this coun- 
try has been forged. 

And when the Fathers were laying the foun- 
dations for the Nation which was to become the 
greatest in the world, they took every precaution 
to insure the perpetuation of the freedom which 
they had so dearly bought. They rightly be- 
lieved that the priceless heritage which they had 
won against every obstacle would be preserved 
by a grateful posterity. 

They gave us a great tradition and an in- 
spiring example. They did more than that. They 
gave us a mighty Constitution buttressed with 
a Bill of Rights in which they set forth, as for- 








Through the courtesy of Mr. McNutt, now Federal 
Security Administrator, and of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, we are able to publish this address, 
delivered in Indianapolis last March before a con- 
ference sponsored by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and the Indianapolis Public Schools. Written 
before the United States was forced into the war, it 
defines some of the values and principles for which 
we are now fighting. 








ever inviolable, the minimum essentials for a 
free people. 

They recorded there, in solemn language, how 
they had fought to win for us freedom of ex- 
pression—speech and the press. How they fought 
to win religious toleration and the right to 
peaceable assemblage, jury trial, due process of 
law, and, in all circumstances, the right to the 
pursuit of happiness. All these things, the very 
essence of popular government, they bade us 
cherish and preserve for our children. Unless 
we prove worthy of this trust, the record of their 
triumph and the grandeur of empire building 
become past glories of a decadent people. 


HAT is this thing that so powerfully in- 

fluences men’s thoughts and actions? What 
is democracy that it so alters the course of hu- 
man history? It is not merely a form of govern- 
ment. It is a way of life. It is the way of life 
which the common man has sought the world 
over and one which we in America have dedi- 
cated our lives to attain and defend. It is, above 
all, a recognition of the inherent worth of the 
common man, the dignity of his labor and the 
legitimacy of his hopes and aspirations to free- 
dom. Democracy on the political side may be 
described as that form of government which 
guarantees the necessary conditions to the full 
expression of that worth and dignity, and the 
realization of those aspirations. 

Contemporary society is today still disfigured 
at many points by needless suffering. Most of it 
emanates from a lack of freedom and equality, 
the cardinal principles of democracy. On the 
other hand, most of the advantages which men 
enjoy over their ancestors consist in such mani- 
festations of freedom and equality as our social 
and political structure permits. It does not re- 
quire a Tocqueville to ascertain that the masses 
of men suffer most in those countries which have 
abandoned government by discussion for gov- 
ernment by edict, and where the concentration 
camp has been substituted for the ballot as a 
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device for attaining unity of national policy. 
The task of safeguarding and defending de- 
mocracy thus becomes the task of extending our 
freedom and implementing our institutions for 
the realization of equality. Prevailing standards 
are inadequate when the lives of millions of 
our people are haunted by fear, fear arising from 
economic insecurity, fear of ill-health and at- 
tendant deprivation, fear deriving from igno- 
rance and a lack of cultural advantage, fear 
induced by restrictions upon the free communi- 
cation and exchange of ideas. Elimination of 
these things is required for the basic conditions 
under which free men can live adequately. 


O banish fear, then, from the lives of the 
people is the objective of the democratic 
process. Haggard faces, marked with dread ap- 
prehension, are incompatible with a democratic 
community. When we take the long view of his- 
tory, we can understand the magnitude of this 
task. Indeed, man’s inheritance has been shackles 
rather than freedom; fear rather than tranquil- 
lity; force, ignorance, and intolerance rather than 
knowledge, reason, and wisdom. It is not naziism 
or fascism that is new in the world today. 
Tyranny, in one form or another, has been man’s 
lot from the beginning of time—an old curse in 
a new mask. It is democracy that is new. Society 
governed by reason is an old dream, but new in 
tangible realization. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that democracy is beset by enemies on every side. 
Tyranny and fear are subtle things. They steal 
upon the human spirit like a thief in the night. 
They seize it unaware. They strike from within 
as frequently and with deadlier effects than from 
without. It is against haunting fear of insecurity, 
ill-health, and the closed door of economic and 
educational opportunity that Americans must 
mobilize their genius and their courage as well 
as against danger from beyond the seas. The 
greatest tragedy to civilization would be the 
breakdown of the democratic process from its 
own weight and inadequacy; its failure to solve 
the problems that brought it into being. Faced 
with unemployment, illness, and old-age inse- 
curity, men do not solve political problems with 
wisdom. Goaded by fear of want, they do not 
listen to the voices of moderate men. In such 
circumstances the demagogue obtains full sway. 
Without the power of reason, men, in despera- 
tion, turn to the witch doctor and the tyrant. 
Discussion and deliberation give way to trickery, 
force, and violence. Tolerance and understand- 
ing are swept away and the floodgates of bigotry 
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and prejudice are loosed. It is in such times that 
democracy is submerged. 

It must not be forgotten that government is 
the last resort of an orderly community. The 
citizen looks to government when he is unable, 
otherwise, to escape the trap. When government 
fails, there is chaos. People of America have come 
to look to the Government to solve the problem 
of economic insecurity and ill-health and equality 
of educational opportunity. It has not been an 
easy thing to do. Americans have disliked to ad- 
mit that a good man could not by his own ef- 
forts protect himself and his family against want. 
But with the evolution of the machine-age ecoa- 
omy, we are realizing that the individual can not, 
unaided, provide such protection. In each gen- 
eration we have seen every safeguard against 
want swept away by blind forces which no man 
could control, and which no foresight could an- 
ticipate. In such extremities the people have 
come to look to mutual cooperation through the 
agency of government to meet their need. Ameri- 
cans learned long ago that through union there 
is strength against external force, and they are 
now learning that by similar cooperation they 
may give successful battle to the intangible but 
equally deadly menace of economic insecurity. 


HE formation of the Federal Security 


Agency, mobilizing as it does the Govern- | 


ment’s technical facilities for coordinated action, 
represents a first stage in the campaign against 
insecurity and want. The designation of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator as the Coordinator 
of Health and Welfare Activities Relating to the 


National Defense is a second stage. But the | 


battle is not yet won. Here, as elsewhere, in the 


conflict with the enemies of democracy, vigilance © 


and courage are necessary at all times. 

It has for some years been apparent that these 
are times for basic adaptation and adjustment. 
But this is no leveling process. This is merely a 
recognition of the fact that opportunity and 
justice can not exist for men who do not have 
solid economic ground beneath their feet. It is a 
recognition of the fact that equal opportunity in- 
volves protection of the family’s rights to health 
and the security of their homes. There must, 
somewhere, be a minimum, a floor beneath 
which no deserving American family may ever 
fall, regardless of the economic storms that shake 
our nation. No young man or woman who has 
been denied the privilege of developing his 
talents has had an equal opportunity. The na- 
tion doesn’t owe him something for nothing. It 
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owes him merely the opportunity to help him- 
self. 

The right to help one’s self. That is the free- 
dom which is our birthright. That is the basic 
democracy which it is our first responsibility to 
guard. Let us not forget that the battle for lib- 
erty, once begun, can never cease. What does that 
mean in terms of education? 


MPLICIT in the very conception of democ- 

racy is the idea of an education system com- 
pletely free from the political and economic 
pressures engendered in the community in which 
it operates. 

Where other theories of government prevail, 
educational principles sound strange indeed. In 
lands where dictators standardize into a single 
mold the social and economic life of the nation, 
unceasing efforts are made to control the work- 
ings of the human mind and to direct it into 
non-critical channels of thought. Under such a 
system neither the social nor the political struc- 
ture can safely be subjected to the searching ex- 
amination of thinking men. There is tacit 
admission that the foundations of the state are 
so insecure that the risk of exposing them to the 
critical scrutiny of the scholar and the scientist 
is too great to assume. But not alone in the fields 
of politics, law, and economics does the censor 
play his role in order to intercept proof of fallacy 
in government. In history and science, as well, 
no chance can be taken that precedents become 
known to the people or that certain false theo- 
ries of biology be exposed. Truth in any form is 
dangerous and must be suppressed at any cost. 
The fact is that there are today millions of hu- 
man beings who are forbidden to cry out against 
the burdens imposed upon them by their rulers. 
In such places the educational process is frozen 
to justify the suffering of the people. 

Persecuting the expression of opinion has had 
a long and tragic record. In a sense this record is 
thoroughly logical. If one is sure that he is right, 
it is folly to permit challenge of his postulates. The 
pages of history are replete with accounts of 
fanatically sincere men who have ruthlessly 
crushed all opposition to the ideas upon which 
they based their claim to power. So, too, one who 
doubts his premises may find himself in a pre- 
carious position if these premises are subjected to 
the rigorous scrutiny of superior minds. The surest 
way to insure perpetuation of error is to exclude 
the possibility of exposing the fallacy in which it 
is concealed. Discussion and analysis are fatal to 
false theories. Therefore he who seeks to bend the 


action of other men to his will, wisely seeks first 
to strangle thought, for no one can hold sway over 
a people whose minds are free, nor can he tyran- 
nize over them if the power of thought is unre- 
strained. Thus, it is not surprising that men who 
have seized authority over their fellows have fre- 
quently sought to cut off examination of the 
measures whereby they propose to maintain and 
extend their authority. 

In a democracy the process of formulating basic 
principles of government is completely reversed. 
As Justice Holmes said, when he realized that 
time had upset many fighting faiths, we come to 
the conclusion that the ultimate good desired is 
better attained by free trade in ideas; that the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market place; and that truth is the only ground 
upon which men’s wishes safely can be carried 
out. This is the philosophy that underlies the 
Constitution and is the foundation on which the 
educational system of America has been built. 

It is of utmost importance to the preservation 
of the American way of life that both the educa- 
tor and the scholar be free to express their views, 
however critical, upon any aspect of that way of 
life, however foolish the views expressed may 
seem. From the beginning of time, progress 
has been determined by the ability of the human 
mind to experiment with thought. There is 
scarcely a doctrine, however commonplace today, 
which did not at one time seem novel, if not 
monstrous; scarcely a tenet of science which did 
not evoke the derision of those who heard it for 
the first time. The genius of democracy lies in 
the conviction that the value of thought is its 
ability to withstand the ravages of time and 
criticism. The glory of democracy is that upon 
such a foundation it has been able to survive in 
a hostile world. 


NE should not suppose, however, that the 
future of democracy is completely assured. 
Democracy is safe only so long as the basic con- 
dition for its existence continues. Enforced con- 
formity with any particular set of rules or formu- 
lae, whether in the political, social, or economic 
sphere, carries with it the menace of ultimate 
destruction. Democracy derives its lifeblood from 
its ability to bring forth the maximum potentiali- 
ties of the individual. The moment the indi- 
vidual is forced into conformity with a uniform 
system of thought, both the mind and spirit are 
imprisoned. Eventually these become important. 
There exists here a reciprocal relationship of 
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cause and effect. Democracy thrives only where 
there is the free play of individual personality. 
At the same time, no other political society has 
yet been devised which allows so great a latitude 
for individual thought. Suppression of either 
necessarily results in the extinction of the other. 

Therefore the educator faces the grave re- 
sponsibility of supplying a continual intellectual 
ferment. To eliminate illiteracy is not enough. 
Nor is it sufficient to make available to youth 
the bare record of the achievements and failures 
of the past. In addition, the schools must be 
alert in every generation to reconsider the fun- 
damentals of education in terms of currently 
appropriate objectives. These include work, dis- 
charge of community responsibility, use of 
leisure time, and training in democracy. Learn- 
ing without wisdom is an end unworthy of the 
American schools. 

I can not believe that the educators of America 
will discharge completely their full responsibility 
merely by acting as a conduit whereby our cul- 
tural inheritance passes on to the next genera- 
tion. It seems to me that the teachers’ responsi- 
bility extends much further. It is his duty to in- 
fuse the materials with which he deals with the 
significance which they bear for contemporary 
society. The teacher himself must think signifi- 
cantly, and to do this he must live as he teaches. 
He must therefore participate in the efforts of 
his own generation to solve its social problems. 
He must do everything in his power to transmit 
his thought into the normal vehicles of social ac- 
tion. He is nonetheless a citizen because he is a 
teacher, and as such he must carry more than his 
share of civic responsibility. He can not escape 
the fact that he is a living example of the prin- 
ciples of that citizenship with which he seeks to 
inspire his charges. Accordingly, the teacher 
should seek to communicate to his pupils a scale 
of values which reflects the insight born of his 
own knowledge. 


UT here the teacher is faced with a dilemma, 

for he is obligated to remind his students 
that there is more than one way of looking at an 
issue. He must avoid even the appearance of 
dogmatism. It should be his goal to develop in 
the youthful mind the ability to weigh ideas 
judiciously and to deliberate carefully before 
decision. In other words he must seek to culti- 
vate in his pupils that discernment and inde- 
pendence of judgment which marks the difference 
between the citizen and the subject. He is thus 
faced with the anomalous obligation of impart- 
ing to his pupils the values and appraisals of his 
own generation and, at the same time, of equip- 
ping the new generation with the intellectual 
daring necessary to the establishment of its own 
objectives. He must combine a bold spirit with 
a contrite heart into a single formula of coura- 
geous humility. In this paradoxical way, the 
teacher may hope to provide his charges with 
appropriate instruments to unravel the tangled 
threads of civilization. 

It is this delicate balance involved in the edu- 
cator’s function which renders teaching so difh- 
cult, but at the same time so vital. If experience 
has taught us anything, it has taught us that the 
only way this balance can be attained is in an 
atmosphere charged with a maximum of intel- 
lectual freedom. Indeed, today academic freedom 


is the exception rather than the rule. There is P 


ample historical precedent for the complete regi- 


mentation of education processes which prevails | 


in a large part of the world. The restraints upon 
research and teaching practiced in the totali- 
tarian states represent a reversion to an earlier 
barbarism after an all-too-brief and dubious in- 
terlude. In the long view, therefore, academic 
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freedom as we know it today in this country is 7 


experiment that the future of our society de- 
pends and we are prepared to stake our national 
life on the outcome. 
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an experiment. But it is on the success of this 7 
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| Why the First World War 


Was Not a Blitzkrieg 


Henry Bertram Hill 








Te techniques developed in each war are 
the bedrock foundations of its successor. 
How that next struggle is decided is usually 
determined by the relative thoroughness with 
which the belligerents are acquainted with the 
actualities of the preceding trial at arms. 
There is much profitable knowledge to be 
gained from a new estimate of the first World 
War as a military struggle, because it is in that 
field that the present conflict can successfully be 
employed as a foil. For the Germans, who then 
held the initiative almost as securely as they have 
in this war, have attempted to rectify past mis- 
takes and to solve old problems, thus bringing 
these into bolder relief. They have simplified the 
issue even more by following the same basic 
strategy that was tried in 1914, and have also 
built upon the tactical implications of that war. 


THE 1914 PLAN 


HE original German military program, fa- 
miliarly known as the Schlieffen plan, was 
simple in its design, as are all grand schemes. A 
few screening troops were to be used in the east 
against the slowly mobilizing Russians, while 
the main Teutonic strength was to be hurled 
against France in a great cartwheel envelopment 
pivoting on Metz, sweeping through Belgium to 
take Paris and end the war. England would be 
presented with a fait accompli, Russia could sue 
for peace or bear singly the brunt of Germany's 
united might. The rest of the continent could 
be dealt with piece-meal in small parcels as cir- 
cumstances should require. 
This plan did not work. The Russians per- 








Study of the new tactics and weapons of the first 
World War provides less than full understanding of 
current warfare, but does suggest some clues and 
partial explanations. The author of this analysis is a 
member of the department of history and political 
science in the University of Kansas City. 
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formed better than was expected and German 
troops had to be detached from the west and 
sent against them. Some of the German field 
officers made mistakes which might have been 
avoided. The problems of transport and mobility, 
especially on the right wing, were acute. 

But none of these familiar stock explanations 
do more than support the real causes for the fail- 
ure, and these have come to light only as a re- 
sult of the experiences of the past two years. 
Basically the plan was sound, as we now know; 
and although the matter of transport, which will 
be referred to again later, was serious, it is a 
fact worth noting that the outer German armies 
before they bogged down on the Marne in Sep- 
tember of 1914 had travelled farther than did 
the more mobile Panzer divisions in 1940 when 
they made their deadly thrust to the Channel. 
German critics, even before 1914, doubted the 
feasibility of the vast encirclement proposed in 
the Schlieffen plan, and said, in fact, that unless 
the Netherlands and the Channel ports were 
also included, Paris would probably never be 
reached, since it was too far at the end of a 
single arc and too obvious strategically. As an 
improvement they suggested the substitution of a 
series of forked-tongue pincer advances into the 
Low Countries and then France. After the war 
these rejected remarks were largely ignored, ex- 
cept by the German army. Now, thanks to the 
work of General Groener over a decade ago, they 
have become a part of history, and must be so 
recognized. But even this modification explains 
only the first weeks of the war, and it lasted 
over four years. 


S A generalization it may be said that the 
failure of the original plan in the last war 
exhausted the strategic imagination of the Ger- 
mans on land. Brilliant though were the cam- 
paigns of manoeuvre against the Russians and 
Roumanians, in the long run they were offset by 
the parallel successes of Allenby in his Levan- 
tine drive against Turkey and the Allied Salonika 
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thrust which opened the back door to Germany. 
Much ink has been expended in describing the 
beauties of the tactics employed in these cam- 
paigns, and as studies in method as well as for 
their secondary importance to the war they 
should not be overlooked, but it must be remem- 
bered that they all involved relatively small num- 
bers of men, with commensurate transport prob- 
lems, and except for the Salonika advance there 
was a complex of possible approaches. Even in the 
last of these the terrain was a distinct and addi- 
tional advantage, and it was fully employed. 

At any rate, whatever the influence of loca- 
tion, the lessons were not new; indeed they were 
as old as the great battles of antiquity. They 
involved the two elements every army desires to 
possess: surprise and mobility. Of these the latter 
is more important, since the former is as much 
dependent upon it as upon plain deception. And 
the real significance of the stirring victories of 
Mackensen and Allenby was that these methods 
were not utilized on the critical major western 
front, which was dominated from the first battle 
of the Marne to the end by attritional warfare. 
They failed of adoption there not, as some critics 
would have us believe, because the generals were 
too stupid, but because of the peculiar and fate- 
ful state in which the evolution of military in- 
struments then was. 


MACHINE GUNS AND TANKS 


LTHOUGH the World War produced in 
usable form several new weapons, the most 
influential was the machine gun. It was a re- 
cently perfected device whose effectiveness was 
miscalculated by all belligerents before hostili- 
ties began, especially by the French who believed 
that it only increased firepower and was thus of 
more advantage to the offense because the latter 
held the initiative. Actually the reverse was true. 
The machine gun was many times as effective 
for defense, since it was too cumbersome for ef- 
ficient attack. Well placed in “pill boxes,” a 
handful of men with machine guns could hold 
off battalions, or mow them down if they chose 
to advance. The offense was placed at an ap- 
palling disadvantage. As the western front was 
a closely packed system of entrenchments, the 
only method of attack, under the circumstances, 
was by main force—the drive for a limited ob- 
jective begun with a withering artillery bombard- 
ment and followed with infantry advances, wave 
upon wave. At the end of the attack a few square 
miles might have been gained, with thousands 
of casualties. It became almost axiomatic that a 


successful attack could push a salient no deeper 
into enemy territory than to a distance one-half 
the length of the front along which the effort 
was made, 

No one of these attempts, until late in the war, 
did more than come dangerously close to a 
break-through, and there were several reasons 
for this. One, the most decisive, was the lethal 
fire of the machine gun. Another was the tre- 
mendous amount of matériel required, and it 
could not be transported rapidly on a narrow 
line to extended troops in such large numbers. 
Another was the inability to bring up the artil- 
lery fast enough to cover the continuing advance. 
All of these reasons tended to produce still an- 
other—lack of surprise. The attack was too lum- 
bering. 

To deal with the machine gun several innova- 
tions were made, among which the most startling 
was the tank. That this contrivance had revolu- 
tionized warfare by producing a mobile armored 
land cruiser was not thoroughly seen at the time, 
although it was at once recognized as an offensive 
weapon. Its immediate duty was to obliterate 
machine gun emplacements and to over-run 
trenches. At both tasks it proved competent, as 
the British discovered with limited success at 
Cambrai in 1917. But the achievement there was 
only moderate because there still remained the 
problems of concentrated supplies, delayed artil- 
lery, and after the first short spurt, an informed 
enemy. 

These obstacles to a return to a war of manoeu- 


vre were never removed, and although the mili- 
tary implements with which to surmount the | 


difficulties existed in crude form, at no time in 
the period down to 1918 were they developed 
to the point where the decisive blow could be 
given. To the end the main armies were fighting 
with their sides in front line formations, in a 
shell-churned sea of muddy cramped trenches, 
instead of in columns capable of deployment and 
flexibility. 
AIRPLANES AND MoTor TRUCKS 
O ACQUIRE freedom of movement it was 
necessary to utilize the airplane as mobile 


artillery and the motor truck as mechanized 
transport. Both bombing planes and trucks were 


used in the war, toward the end quite extensively, | 


but neither, especially the airplane, was refined 
to the point, nor sufficiently integrated with the 
other fighting media, to complete the revolution 
begun by the tank. The tank alone was valuable 


only to cope with the machine gun in posi- | 
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tional attack; to become a sweeping offense 
weapon it needed to be constantly and rapidly 
fed from behind with a stream of supplies and 
reserves, while the way ahead was being opened 
up by aerial bombardment. That would entail 
formation bomber flights, properly convoyed by 
pursuit planes, which could hit their targets 
with accuracy; trucks and ground artillery which 
could move speedily over almost any kind of 
terrain; the complete elimination of the horse, 
except for occupational duty; and, above all, 
the instantaneous coordination by radio of every 
element involved. 

Thus by combining these factors an army could 
again be set in motion in column formation 
capable of rapid advance and irregular direction 
to baffle the enemy, evade firm opposition, and 
encircle. In the famous British break-through at 
Amiens on August 8, 1918, enough of the new 
techniques were employed to demonstrate the 
course of future warfare, although not with the 
thoroughness necessary to end the struggle at 
that moment. But it did open the eyes of the 
German general staff, and its members, includ- 
ing Ludendorff, realized that a Germany so de- 
pleted of both human and material resources as 
she then was could not meet the new tactics 
by a complete reorganization. In land warfare 
that was the tactical turning point of the war, 
and the Germans themselves called it the “Black 
Day” of the German army, although the battle 
itself was hardly decisive. 


INFILTRATION 


HERE is one more piece to the puzzle 

needed to complete the picture, and it was 
supplied by the Germans in their great offensives 
earlier in 1918. An army in a war of manoeuvre 
can not stop until it reaches its crushed objec- 
tive or, in other words, until from a stationary 
position it can again be put in motion at will. 
If it is unable to move when it wishes, the war 
becomes positional. But an army advancing over 
the hostile terrain of a competent military power 
inevitably encounters fortified positions that re- 
quire time to reduce, time which can easily dam- 
age the momentum of the drive. The method 
evolved by the Germans to meet this has become 
known as infiltration. The advance units simply 
filtered by and around strong fortifications and 
left them as isolated islands for following con- 
tingents to methodically destroy. No “mopping 
up,” as it was called, was done at the spearhead 
of attack; its job being to cover ground, harass, 
out-flank, divide, and envelop. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


F THE juggernaut could have once gotten 

into motion, the remaining undiscussed prob- 
lem, transportation, to a certain extent would 
have solved ‘itself. The now familiar appearance 
of a modern war of manoeuvre is fan shaped, 
ever widening out over a broader and broader 
territory so that, as in the case of the German 
drive into France in 1940, even though entry 
is gained originally only at a few narrow points 
the country occupied is quickly so broadened 
that it is doubtful if, with modern trucks and 
roads, it is much more difficult to supply the 
army in motion than when at rest, with the one 
exception of fuel. Indeed it is quite probable 
that before the drive into the west last spring 
the Germans concentrated matériel in a limited 
area to a far less degree than before any of their 
major campaigns between 1914 and 1918. 

In the first World War the attacks took place, 
from almost the start to the finish, in relatively 
restricted and congested sectors, while in 1940 
the ability to manoeuvre provided a more exten- 
sive theater of operations. Bombers departed 
from many scattered fields some distance back 
from the front. Ground artillery played a sec- 
ondary role and was used only for specific, not 
general shock. The enemy territory acquired was 
taken so quickly that there was less organizational 
disturbance and hence less imperative reconstruc- 
tion to tax or retard the transport of the invader. 
Furthermore, great care was taken to bomb high- 
ways and railroads no more than was absolutely 
essential. 

The failure to solve the problem of transport 
in the last war has often been called the main 
handicap which stalled the armies on both sides. 
In part that is true, but transport could move 
only if the armed forces did. When they were at 
last put in motion by the thorough application 
of modern motive power on land and in the air, 
transport became a dynamic problem subject to 
rationalization, and the Blitzkrieg was born. 

Thus the last war, which seemed so peculiar 
even to its contemporaries when compared with 
most preceding wars, can now be seen with a 
clearer perspective in the military sense. The 
machine age had advanced to the place where it 
could service a mass attritional war, but not to 
the stage where it could implement a sustained 
mechanized attack, although it did produce in 
embryo the necessary devices. Blood bath that it 
was, the first World War seems in this way as in 
so many others to have been indecisively transi- 
tional. 
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Current Events 1n 


the Middle Grades 





Marcella Mason 








URRENT events in the elementary school, 
particularly in the middle grades, have 
long occupied a wavering and uncertain 

place. Teachers have asked repeatedly: “Where 
should they be used?” “How soon or how far 
down in the grades is it possible to begin them?” 
“When can we be sure children can interpret 
them intelligently?” “When do children first 
become interested in current events?” And often 
they proceed to enumerate difficulties which they 
have unhappily experienced again and again. 
Why this fearfulness and hesitancy? This is no 
monster, but a part of thinking, reading, talking, 
hearing, and seeing interwoven with living-in-the- 
present activities. 

Perhaps this awe is not without basis when one 
sees the means by which current events have been 
drawn into the curriculum. Here are thirty-five 
children seated in their proper places, each with 
a newspaper clipping clutched in hand waiting 
in turn to be called on to give his. George begins 
to read, falters over the words, lapses into a 
monotone, and the class likewise retreats into a 
coma of disinterest. There has been no discrimi- 
nation in the selection of items, for some have 
been chosen because of the picture attached, some 
because of a peculiarity (a chicken hatched with 
three legs), and some because of length—the 
column-length clippings are meant to attract the 
teacher’s attention. In addition, most of these 
varied and sundry items have not even been pre- 
read. 

There has been also the question of where to 
put current events. Sometimes there has been 
segregation to a special day in the week; a cut- 








Can current events be effectively taught in the 
middle grades? Should study of current events be a 
distinct activity? A member of the department of 
elementary education in the University of Nebraska 
draws on her experience in offering some practical 
suggestions. 








ting off from the regular program until one 
wonders if current events happen on one day 
only out of seven so they may be conveniently 
talked about at school on the next day. Surely 
this separation is contrary to our interest in news 
as well as the very nature of its occurrence. 

For most of the problems confronting the re- 
sourceful teacher the answer is interest. It pre- 
cludes the artificiality in the assigned “bringing 
in” of a current event, the “current-events day” 
or period, the unrelated, indiscriminate choices, 
the grotesque, the vocabulary difficulties, and the 
boredness of the group. 


CAPITALIZING PUPIL INTERESTS 


HERE are no better guide words in the 

educational field than those of needs and 
interests. Earlier than we realize it children have 
picked up a significant interest in what goes on 
in the world and, although there is no fine line 
of distinction, the fourth-grader has a surprising 
awareness of current happenings. If we watch 


for evidences of this interest we find Joe telling | 


Bob what is being done about the building site 
for the new government bomb-loading plant. 
The children have also talked of the large per- 
centage of men who were physically unfit for 
the draft—in short, they talk easily and well of 
things that are of current public interest. We 
can not overlook the naturalness of the discus- 
sion, nor the seriousness, nor the reference to 
facts. What child of nine can be found today who 
is not conscious of the needs of a government for 
petroleum, aluminum, coal, steel, and other vital 
raw materials, and of the impact of many other 
changes in our national, local, and even per- 
sonal economy? 

These current happenings can not appear in 
books until much time has elapsed, so we must 


necessarily use sources that can give us the latest | 


information. Since most homes have radios, much 
of the child’s information about the news comes 
from it, augmented by family discussion, picture 
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magazines, movies, and newspapers. Thus the | 
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child has a more intrinsic interest in the in- 
formation which he brings for verbal contribu- 
tion because it is part of his thinking and he 
wishes to discuss it instead of the old extrinsic 
idea of bringing the clipping because is was as- 
signed. 

These discussions come naturally into the 
learning situation in any comparison of the 

ast with the present, or vice versa. In the study 
of the Westward Movement the hardships of the 
early settlers from Indian attacks, flood short- 
ages, disease, and weather perversities contrast 
sharply with the modern conveniences in travel 
today, as, for example, along the new highway 
just opened this week westward from our town. 
In map reading (and this should be frequent) 
there are routes used by the discoverers and early 
explorers to be compared with the sea lanes of 
today. There is the mapped trail of Lewis and 
Clark through the West of the early 1800's to 
contrast with the routes for internal travel to 
the West used this past summer by someone in 
the class. 

Thus in many areas of the social studies 
current events are an integration. For informal 
sharing of opinions there is the discussion 
period following the news broadcasts at school 
or the comments of the children made from hear- 
ing broadcasts at home. Current events are also 
important in curriculum areas other than the 
social studies. Chemurgy makes the headlines in 
our newspapers, as do also the use and increased 
plantings of soy beans and other drouth-resistant 
plants, such as Hopi beans, all of which are di- 
rectly related to our agricultural areas, and we 
make use of these items because they are science 
factors very close to us. We also make immediate 
use of the developments in irrigation since we 
see a need for it in our region, where drouth 
hovers about us, and we follow irrigation trends 
on the map and talk of its significance to the 
area supplied, of requirements for it, and of its 
benefits. Discussions of current events, then, are 
not a correlation to school activity but are an 
integration, a part of it, and arise naturally 
within a study because they explain and provide 
valuable information. 


HERE is no better index of a child’s in- 

terests than by what he is most anxious to 
talk about when he first comes to school in the 
morning. As an outlet for this the teacher who 
is wise has a sharing period at the outset of the 
school day and is herself a stimulating guide in 
the discussion. This assumes that she has been in- 


telligently cognizant of the news, international, 
national, statewide, and local, and has read much 
concerning it, and knows its background and 
implications. 

On the morning when the news broke about 
the authorization of the new bomb-loading plant 
to be built in the vicinity, the children talked 
of it as they came to school. It was only natural 
that this discussion should go on as school began 
instead of ignoring the topic in favor of regular 
routine, and the map made an excellent tool for 
studying the plant’s location, its relation to the 
towns about, and its availability to highways 
and a water supply. The children talked of the 
changes it would make in the community; farm- 
ers would sell their land to the government for 
a building site; there would be great need of 
more homes, a community center, more school 
facilities, and more railroad service, as well as 
other changes. The children talked wherever 
there was an opening for their thinking, or con- 
tributed facts needed to substantiate what was 
said, rather than because it was “in turn.” 

If these occasions are really stimulating all the 
children will feel they have a part and an in- 
terest in it. This will, in the truest sense, be good 
discussion where critical thinking goes on, where 
minds interact, where maps and pictures are 
used readily and easily, and where consideration 
is objective and unbiased. 


Topics AND RESOURCES 


T IS well to remember that it is rarely feasible 
to try to decide controversial issues, for this 
type of content defies immediate settlement. The 
changing terminology in the news is not strange 
or new vocabulary to children when words and 
phrases are put on the board and interpreted 
from their context, when proper names are pro- 
nounced, and when locations are made at once 
on maps and referred to in discussions or il- 
lustrations. Some commonly used terms of the 
present are Dakar, parachutists, Knudsen, OPM, 
priorities, curtailment, blitzkrieg, Moscow, Iran, 
Thailand, Tojo. Such words are not an injection; 
they are repeatedly used in radio news, and news- 
papers, pupil conversation, and thinking. 

Where there is a school radio available, espe- 
cially for those programs of eminent news ana- 
lysts, the children are receptive because of this 
background of interest and understanding they 
are building for themselves. They can follow the 
speaker and can interpret the newscast together 
afterward. Nor will this participation cease when 
school is out; there will be H. V. Kaltenborn, 
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Paul Sullivan, Elmer Davis, Raymond Gram 
Swing, and others who will find willing ears 
among these children at home. 

International events should by no means re- 
ceive exclusive or even the major attention; 
national state and local news (don’t forget the 
world series!) are potent for interpretation. All 
school people are aware of the emphasis placed 
upon democracy and the community. We have 
had many publications for both children and 
older students on democracy as well as the com- 
munity, its importance for study, its use of 
resources, and its efforts in growth and improve- 
ment. For community study, what better be- 
ginnings are there than the interest in and 
awareness of the children’s own environment? 
This abundant interest area has often been 
overlooked for the larger and more distant na- 
tional sphere. It is like being so close to the 
trees that one can’t see the forest. The com- 
munity enterprise offers an actual situation by 
which the group starts with what is most obvious 
and reaches backward to its history, moves for- 
ward through its present and toward its possi- 
bilities in the future. We develop units of study 
about our town or our community, and have 
many types of activities such as excursions, speak- 
ers, interviews, construction, discussion, illus- 
tration, and investigations. 

Consider, then, more significantly the events 
of the community—the new underpass for traffic, 
the swimming pool, the library, the Federal Hous- 
ing project, highway improvements, or like de- 
velopments and evaluate their importance on 
the basis of the need they are to fulfill, costs, 
values, and potentialities for the community, and 
other such phases. 

When the draft rejections for health were 
published we became more interested in health 
and nutrition. How could good health be main- 
tained and what nutrition essentials should we 
have in our own diets? The census report revealed 
some startling facts in many parts of the country 


and particularly in our section. During the last 
ten years our drouths and dust storms had driven 
thousands to seek homes and a living elsewhere 
which affected most of our towns through a loss 
in population, and also lost some states a Repre- 
sentative in Washington. 

Attention to these things makes the child 
alert not only to the world headlines but also 
to events at his fingertips. Uses should be made 
of all this over and beyond interest in current 
happenings for themselves alone. It is rich in 
leads for science material related to weather, 
soil, plants, animals, for geography, for com- 
munity study and local history, and for safety 
education. It brings about sharing in reports, 


discussion, keeping records in chart form, making 4 


maps (showing, for example, an area before and 
after irrigation), dramatizing, modelling, collect- 


ing, arranging exhibits, compiling, and experi- a 
menting (as we did in making mulches about © 


plants to prove they helped retain water in the 
soil). 


E HAVE seen, then, how current events | 
may be integrated in the social studies 7 
(history, geography, civics, health, safety) or | 
wherever the need or interest arises and also | 
used in our sharing periods the first thing in | 


the morning when plans are made and discus- 
sions take place about anything of interest to 
the group. Current-event discussion is rich also 
in setting up lifetime habits of good analysis in 
thinking—why did this happen, what will come 


of it, what should be done, what values has it? | 


It stimulates evaluation, interpretation, civic in- 


terest, good citizenship, and it leads to other 


interests. 


Again and again teachers will be surprised to | 
find the potentialities in children’s interests and | 


reasoning. We need to do more unleashing and 
guiding in all work with children but first we 
must ourselves be resourceful, alert, stimulating, 
interesting, and well informed. 





On teaching current events: 


Any work done with current events should be done day by day and not during 
some specified day of the week when most of the news is no longer news. Things 
are happening too fast these days to do it in any other manner. Thus the radio 
and newspapers become the source of information rather than the new magazine. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


Pau R. BusEy 
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Why Great Britain Will Win 


the War 


Harold F. Clark 








ERMANY will lose the war because too 
much of the economic power of the world 
is against her. In very general terms one 

migat say that the United States has half the eco- 
nomic power of the world and the British Empire 
has half of what is left. This means that roughly 
three-quarters of the economic power of the world 
is in the British Empire and the United States. 
One-half of the industrial power left in the world, 
beyond that, can be reached only with the consent 
of the British navy. This means that approximate- 
ly seven-eighths of the economic power of the 
world is available to the countries against Ger- 
many. This is the reason—the final reason—why 
Great Britain will win. There are many other 
reasons, however. 

Germany will lose the war because of the lack 
of a cup of coffee. Coffee is extremely important to 
the ordinary German. The lack of it will ulti- 
mately have some effect upon morale. It is not the 
cup of coffee alone that is important, but it is the 
lack of coffee coupled with the lack of tea, choco- 
late, and tropical foods of all kinds and a great 
and growing shortage of fruits and vegetables for 
many months of the year. 

There is a great shortage of many edible oils and 
fats—lard, palm oil, cocoanut oil, cottonseed oil, 
etc. The German without his fat is an unhappy 
person. This, in the long run, will make a differ- 
ence. Europe has fully a hundred million more 
people than can be fed by her own agriculture. 
Even if it were not for the upset conditions caused 
by the war, Europe could not feed herself. In the 
early months of the war, Germany was able to get 
food from conquered countries. For instance, Ger- 
many undoubtedly took a great amount of butter, 
eggs, and milk from Denmark. The very fact that 








From the “dismal science” of economics comes a 
strong and deep-rooted encouragement for the democ- 
racies. The economist who wrote this article—before 
the United States was attacked by the Axis—is professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 








she went into Denmark was proof that she was 
counting on a short war. If Germany had been 
expecting a long war, she would have left Holland 
and Denmark alone so that they could have im- 
ported such things as cottonseed meal and ex- 
ported at least a little in meat and other food 
products to Germany. As the food situation stands, 
both countries will doubtless become a net drain 
on the German food supply unless people are al- 
lowed to starve. 


ERMANY will lose the war because of the 
lack of a cotton shirt. Not that a cotton shirt 
alone will bring about the loss of the war, but just 
imagine what would happen in this country if 
there was little or no cotton available for year 
after year. Germany is not only essentially without 
cotton. She is also in desperate shape as far as wool, 
leather, rubber, and silk are concerned. A des- 
perate and growing shortage of clothing will ulti- 
mately be hard on morale. The best evidence 
would seem to indicate that it is almost impossible 
to obtain shoes in Germany, except for those in the 
army. It is hard to see how this will have anything 
but a desperate effect upon the civilian population 
within a year or two. 

Germany will lose the war because of the lack 
of a tin can. Tin is extremely important in a thou- 
sand processes in modern industrial warfare as 
well as in food preparations. In many of these 
cases, substitutes can be found. They are likely to 
be expensive and inefficient, however. Essentially 
the whole world’s supply of tin is available to 
England and denied to Germany. The Statistical 
Yearbook of the League of Nations for the last 
year on which we have reports gives a total of 
180,000 tons of tin produced in the world. Less 
than 2,000 tons are even theoretically available to 
Germany. All of that comes from Portugal and it 
may very well be that Great Britain is now get- 
ting it. 

One hundred ten thousand tons of nickel were 
produced in the last year for which we have world- 
wide records. Less than 2,000 tons were produced 
in all of Europe. Certain types of armor-plate steel 
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and other materials demand great quantities of 
nickel. We seem to be having certain difficulties 
because of shortages even though we have most of 
the world’s supply of nickel available. Essentially 
the same figures hold for manganese, for tungsten, 
for phosphates, and for a long list of other items. 
Enormous quantities of copper are required for 
large-scale warfare. Ninety per cent of the copper 
of the world is available to Great Britain and her 
allies and friends. Still we are suffering from a 
copper shortage. What must the situation be in 
Germany? 

The situation in regard to oil is much the same. 
The last year for which we have complete reports 
gives 284 million metric tons of oil produced. All 
the countries of Europe, including Rumania, ex- 
cluding Russia, produced only about 7 million 
metric tons. Seven million tons for Germany and 
277 million tons for Britain and her allies. At the 
beginning of the war, many authorities predicted 
that Germany would not be able to operate large- 
scale mechanical warfare for long periods because 
of oil shortages. It has always been evident that 
Germany could use the limited amount of oil to 
fight or operate industry. There is not enough oil 
available to operate the industry of the conquered 
countries efficiently and also to fight a mechan- 
ized war. Germany can do one or the other or a 
little of both. She can not do a lot of both efh- 
ciently. 


ERMANY will lose the war because of lack 

of industrial power. This is graphically 
shown in the relative ability to produce auto- 
mobiles. The total registration of automobiles in 
Germany was not much more than we produced 
in the single month of April last year. That is a 
perfectly good indication of what will happen if 
and when the full force of American industrial 
power is thrown into war production. 

Germany will lose the war because the British 
Empire and the United States will produce far 
more airplanes than Germany and the conquered 
territories possibly can produce. There are good 
reasons for thinking that the total horsepower of 
German aviation engines will not go much above 
five million a month. The United States will move 
right on by this figure and will double, triple, and 
if necessary, quadruple it. The British Empire will 
easily reach that figure; Germany will be handi- 
capped because of the slow deterioration of her 
transportation system. Shipping has probably 
been badly damaged already. Many industrial 


centers and railroads will continue to deteriorate 
because of lack of maintenance and spots that 
have been heavily bombed. 


ERMANY will lose the war because she will 
not be able to stand the pace set by the 
research men in the countries opposed to her. Ger- 
many years ago reduced the number in the univer- 
sities and a shortage of trained men will finally 
lose the war. 
Germany will lose the war because of an 
inadequate number of trained technicians. The 
field of medicine is a good illustration. The 


available figures indicate that Germany had about 3 
35,000 doctors several years ago. Perhaps 15,000 4 


Jewish doctors were driven from the country, leav- 
ing probably not more than 20,000. Probably 
12,000 have been called up the army leaving prob- 
ably not more than 8,000 or 10,000 to handle 


civilian needs. This means that only the most 7 


desperate cases can be handled. As the war goes on 
year after year, malnutrition and epidemics in 


Europe will be beyond the capabilities of these hg 


reduced forces to deal with. 


Germany will finally lose the war because of the | 


sheer shortage of industrial workers. Germany had 
only about six million industrial workers when 
the war started. About half of these were later 
called into the army. This means a great disloca- 


tion in industry. It will be almost impossible to 
replace those with anything like equal skill or 
training. Germany’s losses in manpower have not 7 
been slight, and will probably be larger and larger © 


as the war becomes more fiercely fought. Increas- 
ingly Germany will feel the pressure of air attacks 
and heavier fighting and there will be less man- 
power with adequate training. 
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Germany will lose the war because of wide- Re 


spread sabotage which is already causing trouble 
in the conquered countries in munitions plants, ~ 


transportation, and other industry. 


IVE hundred million members of the British 


Empire are standing fast. About 500,000,000 


Chinese are helping. Almost 200,000,000 Russians 
are doing their bit. The assistance or resources of ~ 


250,000,000 North and South Americans is of some | 


importance. Most of Africa is helping. Three- 


quarters of the peoples of the world are producing | 


resources that will aid England. 


Great Britain will win the war because most of © 
the world’s peoples and most of the world’s eco- | 


nomic power are on her side. 
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Getting Democracy into 
the Social Studies Classroom 


Mabel Casner 








O MATTER how excellent the pre- 
arranged curriculum, no matter how 
eminent the educator who writes out its 

objectives and plans its content—the extent to 
which it will promote democratic living depends 
entirely upon the experiences of pupils and 
teacher. In other words, democratic living takes 
place in the daily activities of the child—not in 
the course of study. I emphasize experiences of 
the teacher as well as pupil, because there is 
probably as much democratic living in any 
classroom as there are potentialities for it in the 
soul and the imagination of the teacher. It is 
the “going” curriculum in the classroom that is 
vital in the education of boys and girls who are 
citizens in a society of free people. If that going 
curriculum is only superficially democratic it 
does much harm. If it pays lip-service to democ- 
racy and violates day by day in classroom pro- 
cedure the tenet it teaches, cynicism and de- 
featism are likely outcomes. Democracy in any 
community must start with the practice of de- 
mocracy in the classrooms of its schools. 


Pupits DEFINE DEMOCRACY 


ASKED the members of a class of twelve- 

year-olds to write an explanation and descrip- 
tion of a classroom where democracy is practiced. 
If ever I am tempted to shut democratic pro- 
cedure out of my classroom and pursue solely 
subject-matter goals with teacher control and 
pupil acquiescence, I need only to read again 
those youthful visions of a society which em- 
phasizes the value of the individual and the 








Democratic procedures ought to be second nature 
everywhere in the United States, but actually they are 
hard first to attain and then to maintain in our 
classrooms. This report of democracy in operation 
comes from an author of textbooks in American 
history and geography who teaches in the Washing- 
ton School, West Haven, Connecticut. 








equality of opportunity due to all. Particularly 
interesting is the place accorded to the teacher 
in the democratic school described by these 
youthful citizens. The following statements culled 
from their papers show how they would orientate 
the teacher with the class. 


The teacher is one of us. The students treat the teacher 
as though she were a student too. 


The teacher is not a dictator. 
The teacher has faith in her pupils. 


The teacher does not tell you her opinion on a cer- 
tain subject only, but intend the pupils discuss freely 
their opinions until a satisfactory conclusion is formed. 
In a schoolroom like that you don’t have to be afraid 
that if you stand up and say something that is wrong, the 
teacher is going to scold you. 


The teacher is just like one of the children but is 
more educated and the children go to her for help and 
information. 


The teacher has to do her bit for the other children like 
the other children do for her. 

Another interesting aspect of these descriptions 
of democratic society in the classroom is the 
qualifications of the pupils. 


Pupils cooperate with each other. 

Every pupil is taking care of himself or herself. 

Every pupil is trusted the same as the teacher. 

Pupils have respect for each other and not only for 
the teacher. 


Each pupil has his own work and if he should let his 
work go undone he is not keeping his pledge to the other 
pupils. 

The children are all on their own. They have to do 
their little bit to help the room. 

When difficult matters come up the pupils discuss 
them openly and everyone should take part. If one should 
think another is not right they discuss and come to a 
conclusion as to which is right, but the one who is wrong 
should feel that he must not be crabby or cranky. 


Each pupil has the right to express his thoughts and the 
right to criticize. 

Each pupil tries to keep his word. 

Pupils accept responsibility for their own and the group’s 
welfare. 

Certainly these young people know enough 
about the principles of democracy to create an 
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almost perfect order of society on paper. They do 
not always match the ideal in daily practice. 
This is not surprising and should not discourage 
either pupils or teacher. Democracy is a faith 
in a way of life. 

The art of living together well in organized 
groups is a matter of growth. Their members 
need practice. We do not expect children always 
to present perfect papers in subject matter. No 
one thinks of giving up arithmetic because the 
children make many mistakes or because it is 
hard to teach. But somehow we do get dis- 
couraged so quickly if a class fails to conduct 
itself with self-reliance and self-discipline. In 
schoolroom democracy the same line of reasoning 
is not pursued by many teachers. The fact that 
some pupils fail to realize the goal of living as 
one should in a school democracy is considered 
to be sufficient justification for abandoning the 
effort and creating what is more or less a teacher 
dictatorship. The trouble is not that boys and 
girls can’t live together in a democratic way, but 
that they need practice in group living. 

In the handling of subject matter the pupil 
is expected to be more expert in June than he 
was in September. But no one thinks much 
about evaluating his progress in group living. 
Would it be unreasonable to expect to see from 


year to year improvement in group living simi- 
larly as one expects to see advance in the art of 
figuring and reading? 


A PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


ROM what sort of a program could one hope 
to have pupils get experience in democratic 
living? Certainly not the program still unfor- 
tunately and unbelievably common of seating 
pupils behind stationary desks and permitting 
them to signal the teacher with upraised hands 
if they wish to speak. Even in this day of edu- 
cational enlightenment, if a tour were made 
across our country one could find many rooms 
with row upon row of pupils sitting behind 
desks hearing about American ways of living 
but not putting them into effect. Normal children 
are physically active, mentally on tiptoe and 
filled with a spiritual eagerness. In Washington 
School in West Haven we try to have a “going” 
curriculum which provides experiences in demo- 
cratic group living. I should like to describe the 
going curriculum in my own classroom and tell 
you how we try to develop a classroom democ- 
racy. 
Our course of study calls for study by units. 
We think of a study of a unit as consisting of 


three major parts. The first part consists of 
making ourselves conscious of the unit problem, 
figuring out what topics will have to be in- 
vestigated in order to solve it, and deciding 
which part of the investigation each pupil is 
to undertake. The second part consists in read- 
ing the text and studying maps, pictures, and 
graphs for information relating to the constituent 
topics, which is followed by the preparation of 
maps, cartoons, graphs, or other expressions of 
the ideas we gain from our investigations of 
assimilative material. The third part is the pres- 
entation to the class and discussion by class mem- 
bers of the maps, charts, and other types of 
expression by which we try to convey the ideas 
we have acquired from the assimilative material. 


HEN pupils plan what topics must be 

investigated, they see relationships and 
get connections which are not evident to them 
when they accept a ready-made assignment pre- 
pared for them by the teacher. To illustrate, 
let us imagine the classroom group is about to 
study this problem: “How did the United States 
acquire and hold the land between the Appala- 
chian Mountains and the Mississippi River?” 
We first become conscious of the problem. We 
have completed a study of the American Revo- 
lution and have seen that England in her attempt 
to manage lands in the West failed. The colonies 
broke away from the mother country. 

We continue our thinking perhaps in this 
way. The land between the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi was managed by a new American 
nation much less experienced and powerful than 
England, and yet it never lost its western lands. 
England could not keep her colonies, but the 
United States kept her territories. How was it 
that the small weak country could do what the 
great English nation failed to do? Here is some- 
thing for which we must get an explanation. This 
is the aim of our study. Together, teacher and 
pupils, we work out the points that must be 
investigated. We may reason in the following 
way, using the known to guide us in our anticipa- 
tion of the unknown. We are familiar with Eng- 
land’s activities in connection with her western 
lands, and so we plan to ask ourselves questions 
regarding the United States similar to those 
which we considered in our earlier study. 

How did England, how does any mother 
country, acquire land outside its own boundaries? 
Various ways are suggested by the class members 
—by purchase, by force, by trade. What are the 
things that England did or any mother country 
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does for her children, cali them colonies or 
territories? We make _ suggestions—a mother 
country plans for their government, provides for 
their defense, makes trade arrangements with 
them, and so forth. Could it have been that in 
any of these activities the United States did a 
better job than England and therefore was able 
to keep her western lands? 

With the plan of the study before us, indi- 
viduals or committees assign to themselves topics 
or special aspects of topics for investigation. It 
makes for a feeling of comradeship if the teacher 
chooses to do an assignment too. “The teacher 
is one of us,” “The teacher has to do her bit 
for the other children like the other children do 
for her.”” Maybe one assignment seems difficult 
or not attractive, but it is necessary to the solu- 
tion of the problem. This is a good piece of 
work for a committee on which the teacher 
offers to serve. 

Ways of expressing the ideas gained from in- 
vestigation are determined. The list of activities 
makes provision for the person who likes to 
show by drawings the ideas he obtains from his 
investigation; for another to dramatize his ideas; 
and for still others there are activities involving 
graph making, painting, modeling, constructing, 
singing, and writing. All are encouraged to devise 
original means of expression. We are free to 
execute according to our choice but always with 
the responsibility of making some contribution 
to the solution of the group’s problem. 


HE second part of a unit study is the 
preparation by individuals and committees 
of the particular part of the problem’s solution 
which each has agreed to do. This work is com- 
monly referred to as “doing activities,” but we 
prefer to think of it as a time of investigating and 
expressing ideas. Our schoolroom is the average 
one with stationary furniture. More than two 
hundred of us use the room daily. Yet we turn 
it back and forth at will from a workshop to the 
conventional recitation place depending upon 
the kind of an environment which best suits our 
purpose. How does the classroom become a work- 
shop in which each member makes an investiga- 
tion and puts the results of it into some more or 
less tangible form to be shared by his group? 
Our plan is to choose property managers. Six- 
teen or more boys, working together, by twos, 
carry large pieces of three-ply wood about 4 feet 
by 6 feet to a specified location and place them 
on top of the desks. These boards provide con- 
venient working places for pupils when they 


make large maps and pictures. When the work- 
shop period is over these table boards are col- 
lected and stacked edgewise at one side of the 
room. Such procedure places responsibility upon 
the chief performers and upon each citizen in the 
group. We make our traffic rules. Managers 
carrying boards to the desks travel in one direc- 
tion, and those returning boards travel in another 
direction. During traffic there is a safety zone for 
the citizens who are not engaged in the carrying 
business. If each keeps the traffic rules there are 
no accidents. The group shares and cares for 
other property. Pupils use large sheets of manila 
drawing paper, ink, paints, and crayons, brushes, 
paste, glue plasteline, cut-to-shape letters, yard- 
sticks, and spring clothespins during each work- 
shop period. These supplies are set out for use 
and put back on the shelves of the supply cup- 
board by pupils chosen for that service. 

Since there are forty-five or more pupils to 
select working materials, the boys and girls real- 
ize there must be rules governing when and 
how they may get their materials without con- 
fusion and loss of time. Self-enacted rules by the 
members of the group are basic in a democracy. 
Pupils usually make the rule that during a 
workshop period each citizen shall have only one 
chance to get the materials necessary for the 
map, model, or chart he has chosen to prepare. 
Soon they realize that rules are not enough. They 
were free to make them and now they must be 
responsible for keeping them. It is their re- 
sponsibility to make their organization function 
satisfactorily and this is a hard task. 


HE pupils often find it difficult to learn the 

lessons of democratic living. Many times they 
want to be told what to do. They want the 
teacher to become a dictator to make decisions 
for them. It is easier to follow her opinion than 
to think for themselves. Over and over again 
pupils ask the teacher for information which 
with a little effort they could procure. At the 
beginning of our course, I am asked repeatedly, 
“How large a piece of paper do I need for a 
tracing of a map of the United States?” The pat- 
tern map is at hand and by making simple 
measurements for himself the pupil could deter- 


‘mine the size of the paper he needs. He needs to 


be reminded that in a schoolroom democracy 
intelligence and self-reliance are necessary. To 
me the most rewarding description of what we 
try to bring to pass in our school group was that 
realization of a little lad who wrote: “If you have 
a question you first look it up in dictionaries 
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and encyclopedias. It’s the hardest way but it’s 
the best. That’s what I call a democracy class- 
room.” 

The second part of our study of a unit offers 
rich opportunities for boys and girls to practice 
thoughtfulness and cooperation in creating con- 
ditions that work for the general welfare of the 
members of the group. To help and not hinder 
is a splendid slogan for each worker. 

The pupils’ purpose in making an activity 
should be to express in it the results of his in- 
vestigation for the benefit of his classmates. While 
working he should test his map, chart, or other 
piece of work with regard to its usefulness to the 
rest of the class. He should be looking forward to 
the day when he will present it before the class 
members and share with them his ideas. Pupils 
will need to be reminded again and again to 
make maps, charts, and pictures large enough to 
be seen by all members of the group. This ac- 
complishment alone leads the pupil away from 
thinking merely of self and causes him to think 
in terms of group welfare. 


HE third part of the study of a unit is the 
presentation to the class by individuals and 
committees of completed maps, charts, and the 
like. The pieces of work, one at a time, are ex- 
hibited before the class, explained, and discussed. 
At this time each pupil tries to make clear the 
relationship of his work to the whole plan of 
study. Listeners see the developments step by 
step that lead to the solution of the unit problem. 
This workshop experience is not something 
extra for us to engage in when our work is done. 
It is our work. What more can there be to work 
in a classroom than thinking, reasoning, plan- 
ning, reading, writing, drawing, dramatizing? If 
these are the activities of extra work, of what 
does regular work consist? 


The making of so-called activities is a most | 


important part of the going curriculum which I 7 


have tried to describe. But our main purpose is | 


not to have an activity program, or to use 


methods usually termed “progressive.’”’ It is to — 


provide in the classroom ways and means for 


boys and girls to experience democratic group ~ 


living. 


THE Group-CENTERED SCHOOL 


E ARE as much interested in the group- 7 
centered school as in the child-centered 


school. Our boys and girls work together in small 
groups and sometimes they work alone, but al- — 


ways, whatever they are doing, their work is re- 7 
lated to the learning of the whole class. They can | 
never forget they are members of a group to | 


whom they are responsible. 


We believe in discipline, because discipline is | 
necessary in a well-ordered society. But we try | 


to cultivate the discipline that comes from a 


feeling of responsibility toward the group and is | 
rewarded by the satisfaction that comes from | 


the approval of the class. A pupil whose life in ~ 


school is ordered from above by threats, punish- 


ments and rewards is a poor candidate for a 7 


society of free men. What does our curriculum 


in action accomplish? It seems to me it gives 


complete opportunity for the development of a | 


group life which matches that described by the 


young citizens in my class who collectively 7 


said: 
“A democracy is a society without crabs, cranks, 
or scolds, a society every member of which de- 


pends upon the controls within himself for the | 


guidance of his conduct and the general welfare 


of his group. Where each performs his share of 


the day’s work, where the weight of responsibility 
makes the way of life difficult, but still the best 
course and blessed with pleasant rewards.” 





On education for democracy: 


In a democracy, it is the right—and the duty—of every mature person to take as 
effective a part as possible in the life of his or her community. Those who do not 
or can not play their part effectively are as much menaces to the democratic way 
of life as are those who would destroy it by direct aggression. It is not too much to 
say that it is the great responsibility of American schools to help, nay to take the 
lead, in the education of Americans for the democratic way of life. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


T. H. Rosinson 
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Out-of-School Environments and 
Activities of Junior High 


School Pupils 


Lillian C. Parham 








OES the guidance of children in the 
D home need to be supplemented in the 
school? What can be done about the 
many criticisms of our oncoming generation? 
How can schools better plan to meet the individ- 
ual needs of pupils? These are a few of the very 
vital questions raised by the public today and 
about which schools are increasingly concerned. 
The purpose of this survey was to collect data 
on the out-of-school activities and the home en- 
vironments of a selected group of Stuart Junior 
High School pupils with a view. to determining 
their needs, choices, and preferences, and from 
these to make suggestions for curriculum revision. 
In this study, out-of-school activities from three 
o'clock in the afternoon until bedtime, on week 
days only, were explored. The method used was 
a modified questionnaire technique applied to 
a sample of the population in private personal 
interviews, in which exact answers were recorded 
as the pupils gave them. 

The pupil’s questionnaire was supplemented 
by one given to parents in the home, and ad- 
ministered in the same way as the pupil’s. Ques- 
tions on the living conditions in the home were 
asked for in this interview. A carefully planned 
random sampling within the groups of boys and 
girls was taken, involving about one-fourth of the 
whole enrolment. Studies of this type are neces- 
sary before any constructive changes can be 
made in the present curriculum. 








Guidance programs in the schools need to be based 
on fuller knowledge of the personal, social, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of pupils. This survey of a 
sampling of the pupils in the Stuart Junior High 
School, Washington, D.C., is contributed by a social 
studies teacher in that school. 














THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


TUART JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL is lo- 

‘cated in the Northeast section of Washing- 
ton. It is one of the city’s eleven junior high 
schools for white children. In the locality from 
which the Stuart pupils come live those of mod- 
erate or poorer circumstances. The six-room 
frame or brick house is the most prevalent. In 
many cases, due to the depression years and the 
difficulty of obtaining work, several families have 
doubled up in these small homes. The district 
also takes in the business section of the neighbor- 
hood, and the blocks on both sides of the street 
are lined with little shops of all varieties. A 
considerable population of recent immigrants, 
chiefly Italian and Jewish, and their children, is 
found among the people of this area. 

Stuart houses grades seven, eight, and nine. 
In September, 1938, there were forty-two teachers 
in the faculty and 1249 pupils—634 boys and 615 
girls. The building’s twenty-nine classrooms and 
three shops were overcrowded, with an overflow 
of three sections attending the Carbery elemen- 
tary school in the next block. 

The three types of courses offered are: (1) aca- 
demic (French or Latin), (2) commercial, and 
(3) practical arts (sheet-metal shop, wood shop, 
print shop). By far the greater number of the 
students selected the commercial course. A few 
boys chose the practical-arts course in the ninth 
grade. About the same number of pupils chose 
French as those who chose Latin. There were 
almost twice as many commercial students as 
academic. A little more than a fourth of the 
ninth-grade boys took the practical-arts course. 

The pupil’s questionnaire asked for: 

1. Registration data—name, section, elective, 
address, religion, and sex; IQ’s were also recorded. 

2. The pupil’s time schedule, giving the ac- 
tivities participated in from the close of school 
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at three o'clock until the evening meal time, and 
from the evening meal until bedtime; chores or 
duties done before coming to school were also 
recorded. 
3. Choices and preferences in out-of-school ac- 
tivities. 
THE HoMEs 


WO-THIRDS of the pupils came from 

families that occupied separate houses. Oth- 
ers had portions of a house or an apartment. 
One-third of the total had homes of six rooms 
and bath. Others varied from four to fourteen 
rooms. Many Stuart families received additional 
income by renting out parts of their homes. 
Nearly all the homes had hot water heat. Most 
had at least one yard—back, front, or side. 

More than one-third of the pupils had a room 
and bed to themselves. Another third slept with 
several in the room, oftentimes sharing the bed 
as well. Very few slept with their windows closed 
at night. 

Over two-thirds of the homes had four, five, 
six, or even seven living in the home. One-third 
of the families had two children, one-fourth had 
three, and nearly one-fifth had four. One-sixth 
of the families had dependents as well as their 
children to support. More had two children and 
one dependent than any other combination of 
children and other dependents. 

Both parents of over five-sixths of the pupils 
were living, but only four-fifths of these were 
living together. One-third of the parents were 
semi-skilled workmen and a little more were 
skilled workmen. Five-sixths of the parents had 
regular work. Almost two-thirds of the families 
had an automobile. Ten languages other than 
English were spoken in the Stuart homes. 

One-third of the homes had no bookcases or 
books. Every home except ten had at least one 
radio. One-fifth of the pupils had radios in their 
own bedrooms. 

On the whole these were good homes, adequate 
in size and with yards. A large majority were 
living with both parents and these parents seemed 
interested in their children. This is quite a dif- 
ferent picture from those presented in most sur- 
veys of this nature. The lack of books seemed to 
be the most outstanding weakness. 

Five-sixths of the parents planned to send 
their children through high school. One-sixth 
hoped to have them go to college. Since these 
parents belonged to a good middle class that is 
willing to cooperate with the school, much more 
should be done to solicit their help. 


THE PUuPILs 


HE children’s chronological ages ranged 

from ten years and ten months to eighteen 
years and four months. Their IQ’s ranged from 
65, to 145 (boys), and 65 to 142 (girls) with a me- 
dian which was normal. Many of the pupils were 
born in other states of the United States and a 
few were born abroad. The greater number, of 
course, were born in the District of Columbia 
and had lived here all their lives. 

It was found that the religious affiliations of 
pupils, both boys and girls were: 6124 per cent 
Protestant, 24 per cent Roman Catholic, g per 
cent Jewish, 314 per cent Greek, 2 per cent no 
religious affiliation. 

Boys. Some boys stayed after school for such 
activities as working on the school paper, playing 
games in the gymnasium, and practicing for the 
school play. The average Stuart boy, however, 
spends his after-school time in listening to the 
radio, playing games out of doors, helping his 
mother in a number of ways, reading, and going 
to the movies. A large number of boys also 
enjoyed visiting their friends or having callers, 
and playing indoor games. About one-sixth of the 
boys worked after school. Other activities which 
a small proportion of boys reported were prac- 
ticing on a musical instrument, attending clubs, 
helping their fathers, enjoying their hobbies, and 
riding in an automobile. Ten per cent of the 
boys reported miscellaneous activities. 

Girls. The activities engaged in by the average 
Stuart girl were similar to those of the average 
Stuart boy. Some girls stayed for after-school 
activities. The majority of the girls liked listening 
to the radio, helping their mothers, going to the 
movies, reading, and visiting. A large number of 
girls also reported playing out of doors. Many 
girls also reported practicing on a musical instru- 
ment, caring for smaller children, enjoying hob- 
bies, and dancing. A few attended clubs and 
went automobile riding. One-sixth reported mis- 
cellaneous activities. 


N COMPARING the findings on activities 

and preferences of these boys and girls we 
find that the average boy went to bed at nine 
o'clock while the average girl went to bed an 
hour later. Less than one-eighth go at ten-thirty 
or after. A little less than half of the boys and 
girls said they had duties before coming to 
school in the morning. They did such things as 
help their mothers, fix lunches, and practice 
music. 

In rating favorite pastimes according to first, 
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second, and third choices, the most popular 
among the boys were outdoor games, reading, 
and going to the movies. Playing ball games was 
chosen by many more boys than any other 

astime. Swimming and bicycle riding also 
ranked high. The highest choices of the girls 
were reading, outdoor games, and roller skating. 
Roller skating was fourth from the top in all 
three choices. 

Considering types of radio programs, the boys 
chose dramatization or some form of acted-out 
story first. Comedy was second in importance, 
and music third. The girls, too, preferred the 
same three types of programs. 

This survey found that all pupils do some 
reading aside from studying for school lessons. 
They seemed to have no preference with respect 
to books, magazines, and newspapers. The types 
of books preferred were mystery books, adventure 
books, and girls’ books for girls and boys’ books 
for boys. The boys’ favorite magazines were Pop- 
ular Science, True Detective, Popular Mechanics, 
Life, and Boys’ Life. Girls liked movie magazines, 
Liberty, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and True Story. 

Many newspapers were found to be in the 
homes of these pupils. Over half of these families 
take one of the three following combinations: 
two during week days and one on Sunday, two 
during week days and two on Sundays, or three 
during week days and two on Sundays. 

About one-third of the pupils belonged to 
clubs outside the school. The number of boys 
who belonged to clubs was a little larger than 
that of girls. 

Practically all the pupils reported liking to 
spend the evenings at home. Three-fourths of 
the boys and almost all of the girls expressed the 
desire for a course in “home making.” 

More than two-thirds of the boys and five- 
sixths of the girls had duties on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Boys again helped their mothers and 
fathers with their duties around the home. Some 
worked at stores on Saturdays. Girls helped their 
mothers. 


J” nom half of the boys chose a skilled 
occupation for their future vocation. One- 
seventh chose semi-skilled, and nearly one-fifth 
professional. The occupational choices of sons 
were on a higher level than the present occupa- 
tions of the fathers. Between one-fourth and one- 
fifth had no choice up to that time. Two-thirds 
of the girls chose semi-professional types. Nine 
per cent hoped to enter a profession. Since over 


two-thirds of the girls had fathers doing work of 
a skilled or semi-skilled nature, they too seemed 
to be aiming higher than the present standing 
of their fathers. 

One-third, of the boys worked for pay, but 
only ten of the 146 girls did. Very few gave all 
their earnings to their mothers to help pay 
expenses of the house. 

Only 20 per cent of the pupils received letters 
and stars under the award system used to en- 
courage good citizenship. 

A little less than half of the girls and boys 
had some dental work done during the previous 
year. Another third had had dental attention dur- 
ing their lives, but one-sixth had not. 

Even though the school tried to get its pupils 
to eat health lunches, only about one-seventh 
were induced to do so. This was the initial year 
of this part of the school program and it was 
hoped following years would show an improve- 
ment. 

On the whole this picture is good, depicting 
normal boys and girls interested in worth-while 
activities and doing things we would like them 
to do. However the survey brought to light a 
few disturbing facts: (1) interest in movies seemed 
excessive; (2) radio programs chosen were not the 
best; (3) too great an emphasis was put on the 
“funnies” in the papers; (4) there was a lack of 
interest in and knowledge of good nutrition. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


N ANSWER to the other two questions, 

“What can be done about the many criti- 
cisms of our oncoming generation?” and “How 
can schools better plan to meet the needs of 
junior high school pupils?” the writer offers the 
following suggestions for consideration. 

1. Effort might be made to develop the parent- 
teacher association into a larger and more active 
group. Teachers, furthermore, could make as- 
signments of projects that can be carried out at 
home and involve the support and guidance of 
the parents. 

2. Pupils can be taught to evaluate and dis- 
criminate between movies. Interest in movies 
could furnish a great motivating force for school 
lessons. 

3. Students might be taught to evaluate radio 
programs. Teachers can use the interest of pupils 
in the radio programs to amplify the information 
of their courses. Teachers can require that cur- 
rent events be followed on the radio each day. 
Special assignments of reporting on certain radio 
programs may be made to pupils. 
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4. Teachers can direct more attention to news- 
papers. The funnies might be used for motivation 
and illustrating points of interest in lessons. A 
taste for reading good magazines should be de- 
veloped. Special assignments should be made to 
pupils with reference books in their homes. 

5. Boys and girls would find courses in “home- 
making”’ activities both interesting and profitable. 
Because of their interest in visiting, they should 
receive special guidance in good manners and 
visiting etiquette. 

6. Boys need more occupational and shop 


courses. There is need for more occupational and 
vocational guidance. Developing an interest in 
hobbies should be the task of the school and 
school clubs. 

7. The nature of good citizenship needs at- 
tention, and the Letter Award System needs to 
be improved. 

8. Playground facilities should be improved. 
There is need to stimulate more interest in good 
nutrition. 

g. More music appreciation would be bene- 
ficial to both boys and girls. 





On regional resources: 





ee ee 


The central point of view underlying the educational approach to regionalism, 
is a realistic interpretation of the general welfare clause in the Constitution. To 
improve the general welfare in all of its aspects, i.e., to effect high levels of living 
throughout the population with reference to food, clothing, shelter, medical care, 
recreation, education, etc., it is of course necessary that the basic resources of soil, 





water, minerals, and flora, and fauna be developed and coordinated with this end M 
in mind. A similar observation is warranted for our technological resources in 
their many manifestations. It is also a valid generalization with reference to our 
many-sided human resources and institutional arrangements. Further, it is obvious 
that the reciprocal relationships among three categories of basic resources must be Pr 
carefully planned for. To do these things—i.e., to effect this development and 
managed coordination—it will first be necessary to devise new types of social, Pr 
economic, and, to a degree, political organization. Before these new types of “human M: 


activity organization” can be effected in a democracy based upon consent, however, 
an informed and favoring public opinion must be created. There is here suggested 
an educational task of no small magnitude which calls for a united effort on the 


part of society’s great mind-forming agencies, of which the school and college are om Pr 
two. x 

In brief, the composite group-of-states region becomes a new focus around which mm Pr 
the now too-separated social science disciplines, the science studies, and the humani- = M 


ties converge. The region becomes more the completely furnished workshop; the 
regional planning board becomes the coordinator of the numerous workers; and 
the regional plan becomes the instrument for carrying out national policies within 2 
the limits and conditions of the particular region as well as the instrument for mm Pr 
solving the problems which are indigenous to the geography, economy, and culture a 
of the region itself. j Mi 

PAUL R. HANNA 
At Indianapolis, November, 1941 
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Proposed Revision of the Requitre- 


ments for the College Entrance 
Examinations in History 








Examination Board appointed a Commis- 

sion to limit and redefine the scope of the 
present requirements in the one-year history ex- 
aminations and to prepare a statement of re- 
quirements in the two-year examinations. The 
membership of the Commission, which sub- 
mitted its report at the October, 1941, meeting 
of the Board, follows: 


LT THE fall of 1940 the College Entrance 


General Chairman: President James P. Baxter, 
III, Williams College 


Subcommittee on Ancient History 
Professor Alfred R. Bellinger, Yale University 
(Chairman) 
Mr. William G. Saltonstall, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N.H. 
Miss Allegra Woodworth, Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Subcommittee on European History 
Professor David E. Owen, Harvard University 
(Chairman) 
Professor Philip E. Mosely, Cornell University 
Mr. Jordan C. Churchill, The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N.]. 


Subcommittee on English History 
Professor Mildred L. Campbell, Vassar College 
(Chairman) 
Professor Henry D. Jordan, Clark University 
Mr. Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 


Subcommittee on American History 
Professor Harold U. Faulkner, Smith College 
(Chairman) 
Mr. Henry W. Bragdon, Brooks School, North 
Andover, Mass. 
Mr. I. Howell Kane, Central High School, Tren- 
ton, N.J. (died October 18, 1941) 


Subcommittee on Contemporary Civilization 
Professor Caroline F. Ware, American University 
(Chairman) 


Mr. Ronald L. Currie, Bard College 
Mr. A. W. Troelstrup, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, III. 


The report, which consists of revised require- 
ments in the fields in which the Board holds 
examinations in history, together with an intro- 
ductory statement, is printed below in the be- 
lief that it will be of interest to all teachers of 
history. It will be noted that a single require- 
ment in American history and contemporary 
civilization is recommended for examinations 
based on one or more years of study in these 
fields. No separate requirement has been drawn 
up for the two-year examination, English and 
American History. 

The report will be presented to the Board for 
action in April. In the meantime the Executive 
Secretary of the Board will welcome suggestions 
and criticisms from those interested. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to the office of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 
117th Street, New York City. Reprints of these 
proposed requirements may be secured from the 
Executive Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION 


ROM his study of history the student may be 

expected to gain, first of all, the ability to 
handle and to marshal historical material. To do 
this he should acquire accurate information and 
a substantial body of facts relating to the sub- 
ject. Adequate factual knowledge will always be 
a necessary part of his equipment. Factors of time 
and place should also be stressed. Here memoriz- 
ing specific dates is less important than develop- 
ing in the student a sense of time relation. The 
influence of geography on political and economic 
history should be emphasized beyond the or- 
dinary routine of map work. In addition to a 
body of facts and an appreciation of time and 
place the student should be introduced to im- 
portant historical terms. Not only is an elemen- 
tary understanding of such concepts as liberalism, 
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nationalism, imperialism, and natural rights es- 
sential for the intelligent study of history, but 
the discipline of attempting to deal with abstrac- 
tions of this kind is in itself of great educational 
value. 

Many of those who have taught history believe 
that, in the process of acquiring these facts, 
terms, and concepts, the student may develop cer- 
tdin qualities of mind and achieve certain skills 
which will be of real value to him both in his 
future study of history and in his educational 
experience as a whole. It is to be expected, for 
example, that the student will be trained to 
read historical material with intelligence and 
understanding. He should appreciate the fact 
that “historical truth” is not easily discovered 
and that differences of opinion appear in the 
interpretations of historians. He should be en- 
couraged to question too simple explanations of 
the “causes” of historical events and to dissect 
over-easy generalizations. In short, he should be 
led to develop an objective and critical attitude 
towards the materials of history. In so far as 
school libraries permit, students should be given 
practice in obtaining facts from several authori- 
ties and in selecting and organizing material. It 
is expected that they will develop the capacity 
to relate facts, one to another, and that they will 
be able to take information out of the setting in 
which it has been learned and use it in a new con- 
text. 

Although many teachers and most textbooks 
are inclined to assume certain underlying stabili- 
ties in the world which, in fact, no longer exist, 
young people now in school know that these have 
disappeared. It may be, therefore, that ques- 
tions of national survival, war, revolution, and 
the like should receive more attention than has 
of recent years been paid them. It is clearly de- 
sirable that the student realize that the world 
of change in which he lives is not unique in 
human experience. And he should be made 
aware that the story which history tells, whether 
of ideas or of institutions, is the story of change, 
in spite of the periods of apparent stability that 
are met along the way. 


History A—ANCIENT HIsToRY 
One Unit 

HE course should devote about one half of 

the year to the sudy of the Ancient Near 
East and Greece from the Minoan and Mycenaean 
ages down to the death of Alexander. The second 
half of the year should be devoted to the study 
of the Hellenistic world and of Rome to the 
time of Constantine. 
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Since only a small part of the time available can 


be allotted to the Ancient Near East, emphasis Ff 


should be laid on the civilizations developed in 
this area, with particular reference to the contri- 


butions which they made to later ages. Only so | 


much of the narrative history should be studied 
as will suffice to hold the story together. 

In the study of Greek history the main empha- 
sis should be on the period from 500 B. C. to 


323 B. C., though the Cretan-Mycenaean-Homeric | 


societies and the expansion of Hellas would 
necessarily be discussed against their Oriental 
background. From the Persian Wars to the death 
of Alexander the study should be exact and 
thorough, with as much emphasis on intellectual 
and artistic as on military and political history; 
the constitutional development of Athens and 
Sparta should be understood and the operation 


of the government in these states at the time of | 


their maturity should be mastered. 

In the period following the death of Alexander 
the political history should be followed only in 
the broadest outline to show the nature of the 
Hellenistic monarchies with which Rome com- 
peted for the mastery of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The federal experiments in Greece should 


be studied; and the philosophy, literature, art, ad 


science, and religion of the time, with particular 
reference to their effect on Roman civilization. 
Early Roman history, to about goo B. C., 
should be covered rapidly. It is important to 
understand the organization and functions of 
the Senatorial government of the third and sec- 
ond centuries B. C. with its relation to external 


expansion and internal reform. The origin and | 


nature of the principate and its accomplish- 
ments to the death of Marcus Aurelius should 


be studied thoroughly and in detail with constant : 


emphasis on the legacy of Rome to later political, 
legal, and intellectual developments. The history 


of the Empire from 180 A. D. on may be surveyed : 


more rapidly, due attention being paid to the 


disintegration of the state from internal decay | 


and external invasion. 


History B—MopERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
One Unit 


HE examination in Modern European his- | 
tory will cover the period from the French | 


Revolution (including its background) to the 
outbreak of the European War in 1939. During 
the first half-year the narrative should be carried 
to approximately 1870. 

The study of Europe’s development in the 
modern period should be prefaced by a survey 
of European society on the eve of the French 
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Revolution—the structure of society, economic 
conditions, intellectual currents, and the politi- 
cal systems under which Europeans lived. In 
studying the French Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic eras, emphasis should be placed not only 
on the main facts of the narrative but also on the 
consequences of the revolutionary movement 
outside France. During the period 1815-1870 stress 
should be laid on liberalism, nationalism, and 
industrialism as active forces in European de- 
velopment, and their effects illustrated by such 
movements as the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 
German and Italian unification, and reform in 
England. 

In dealing with the history of individual 
countries between 1870 and 1914, attention 
should be paid to the structure of various gov- 
ernments, to democratic trends, and to social 
politics. Although the greater part of the avail- 
able time should be spent on the Great Powers, 
some note should be taken of the role of the 
smaller countries in the European state system. 
Of primary importance, also, is the economic 
and political expansion of Europe overseas. The 
examination will not deal with the internal his- 
tory of non-European areas (e.g., China and 
Japan), but the relations of these states with 
the nations of Europe will be considered an es- 
sential part of the subject. The consequences of 
industrialism in this period should be further 
emphasized not only with respect to imperialism 
but also with regard to some of the major techno- 
logical changes, the labor and socialist move- 
ments, and humanitarian reform. Intellectual 
currents should also be treated and illustrated 
by material drawn from scientific thought, litera- 
ture, and the arts, as representative of the time. 
Finally, the diplomatic background of the World 
War-the alliances, the imperialistic conflict, and 
the armament race—should be carefully studied. 

In the period since 1914 attention will be in- 
evitably focussed on the strategic and diplomatic 
aspects of the World War and on its conse- 
quences. Among the latter would be included 
the various attempts at a European settlement 
—the treaties of Paris, the policies of the vic- 
torious states toward the losers, and the efforts 
to prevent a recurrence of war. The emergence of 
authoritarian systems of government in Russia 
and Italy should also be noticed. During the 
1930's the essential themes appear to be the ef- 
fects of the World Depression, the rise of Nazi 
Germany and its relations with other powers. 

It is assumed throughout that attention will 
be paid to the careers of major historical figures, 
as illustrative of the issues of their time. 
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History C—ENGLIsH HIsTORY 
One Unit 
HE first half of the year’s work should 
bring the story of England’s development 
approximately to the Treaty of Utrecht; the sec- 
ond half, to the outbreak of the European War 
in 1939. 

Although the following statement is made 
largely in terms of chronology, many subjects 
extending over several periods may to advantage 
be given topical treatment; for instance, the 
growth of Parliament, the rise of the middle 
class, and the development of empire. Preferably, 
students should be taught to handle material in 
different ways. 

The chief emphasis in the Middle Ages will be 
on the period following the Norman Conquest; 
but some attention should be paid to the cultural 
and political effects of the advent of Christianity 
and to those Anglo-Saxon institutions which sur- 
vived the Conquest. After 1066, emphasis should 
be placed on the influence of the Normans on 
existing life and institutions; the manor and 
relationship of classes in feudal society; the 
Church in political and cultural life; trade, 
towns, and town life; the evolution of Parliament 
and the growth of centralized government 
through the Crown; and England’s relations 
with her neighbors. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries can 
perhaps best be treated as a transitional period 
in which much that was old merged with much 
that was new in both the political and economic 
fields. The subsequent changes in social structure 
and cultural outlook that came as a result of this 
development should be noted. The Wars of the 
Roses and the Hundred Year’s War should be 
studied not as separate phenomena but in rela- 
tion to other contemporary developments, both 
political and economic. 

The Tudor and Stuart periods, which will 
probably occupy about a half of the first semes- 
ter’s work, should stress the growth of the 
national state and the achievement of a national 
policy in foreign affairs; the break with Rome, 
the Anglican settlement, the growth of Puritan- 
ism; the development of Parliament in spite of 
Tudor absolutism; the century-long struggle be- 
tween the Stuarts and Parliament; and the 
character of the Cromwellian dictatorship. The 
broadening of mental and physical horizons 
through new techniques and discoveries likewise 
deserves an important place in this period. 

The political focal points of the eighteenth 
century should be the growth of parliamentary 
machinery and party politics at home, and the 
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change in foreign and colonial policies resulting 
from England’s gains and losses abroad. Social 
and economic trends and activities will include 
important changes in agriculture; the nature of 
squirearchy and life in the country; the continued 
growth of commerce and industry; the applica- 
tion of new techniques in manufacturing; and 
the growing importance of urban centers and 
the mercantile classes. Something should also be 
known of the prevalent intellectual and religious 
attitudes of the “Age of Reason.” The effects of 
the French Revolution on English life and 
thought will demand attention at the close of 
the period, as will also the effects, both political 
and economic, of the Napoleonic wars; and the 
settlement of 1815. 

The nineteenth century proper will deal with 
the triumph of the middle classes in economic 
and political life, while noting the growing im- 
portance of the working classes and the new de- 
partures in economic organization and political 
philosophy that accompanied their rise. The 
leadership of Gladstone and Disraeli in their re- 
spective parties, the growth of political and social 
reform, and the chief problems of foreign and 
imperial policy are important questions to be 
dealth with in this period. 

From 1870 to 1914, attention will continue to 
center on political and social reform at home, 
and imperial expansion abroad. Consideration 
should be given to the political organization de- 
veloping in the various member-states of the 
Empire. Relations with the other great powers 
will focus on the diplomatic alliances and im- 
portant international crises. The increased sig- 
nificance of nationalism in European affairs 
should be noted. 

The period from 1914 to the present will be 
chiefly concerned with Britain’s participation in 
the first World War; her part in the peace set- 
tlement; and the great post-war problems: un- 
employment, currency, the question of disarma- 
ment, and the like. Attention should also be 
given to the growing importance of labor in 
British politics; the influence of rising political 
ideologies on international relations; and the 
events making for the second World War. The 
changing character of the Empire in this period 
should be emphasized and some of the leading 
problems of empire be taken into account. 

Throughout the year’s work emphasis should 
be placed on the constant factor of change and 
development. Attention should be paid to biogra- 
phy and geography as suggested in the general 
introductory statement; and wherever possible 


the student should be encouraged to relate ma. 7 


terial gained in other fields of study to his 
work in history. Likewise, wherever possible, his 
study of history should be related to his own 


experience and to his knowledge of the prob. 7 


lems of his own day. 


AMERICAN HIstTorRY AND CONTEMPORARY 
CIVILIZATION 
One or More Units 


General objectives. The study of American his. | 
tory, like all history, attempts to explain, within 
limits, how things came to be what they are and | 
to provide the background necessary for an un- | 
derstanding of contemporary society and for effec. | 


tive citizenship in a democracy. 
The training in history should, therefore, be 


designed to develop the following abilities: 1) 2 


to analyze historical and contemporary prob- 
lems; 2) to state problems accurately; 3) to 


piscine) 


select, organize, and present relevant informa. | 


tion from varied sources; 4) to interpret historical 
materials; 5) to reach tentative conclusions. The 


study of American history should go beyond text- 


books and include the use of such materials as 


source books, biographies, periodicals, pam- |~ 


phlets, and relevant materials from other fields 


of study. 


Areas of study. In order that the study of his- 7 
tory may promote a better understanding of 7 


America today, students should possess a rounded 


view of the major aspects of American life. The 4 


following “areas of study,” which necessarily 


overlap, suggest the materials which should be 7 


included. Although these materials are for the 


sake of convenience arranged topically, this does 


not mean that either a topical or a chronological © 


treatment is preferred. The teacher may feel at 


liberty to approach the subject by whatever 


method he considers desirable. 


I. Social and Economic Development: Social § , 
and economic factors in American history should 


be stressed. These should include: the exploita- 
tion and conservation of economic resources; the | 
interrelation of economic sections; the develop: © 


ment of agriculture and the problems of the farm. | 


er; the expansion of the United States and the © 
influence of the frontier; the industrial revolu- ~ 


tion, including the effects of scientific knowiedge 


and technology; the development of transporta- | 


tion facilities; the growth of the factory system; © 
the growth of large-scale business organization; ~ 


the urbanization of America; labor conditions | 
and the problems of the industrial worker; the © 
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rise of the labor movement; problems arising 
from the immigration, migration, and diversity 
of the American population; the conditions lead- 
ing to the increasing sphere of government con- 
trol of private enterprise and to the extension 
of government services, in relation to transporta- 
tion, monopoly, conservation, protection of the 
consumer, labor conditions, health, housing, and 
social security; the development and influence 
of educational opportunities. 


II. Geographical Influences: This should in- 
volve an understanding of the effects of topog- 
raphy and natural resources upon the social and 
economic development of the United States. 


III. Political Power: Major attention should be 
devoted to a realistic study of the development 
of the powers and activities of the federal gov- 
ernment rather than to a minute and unrealistic 
study of the paper Constitution. The functions 
of local government should be studied in rela- 
tion to such matters as public health, education, 
housing, safety, public works, protection of con- 
sumers. In addition, students should be familiar 
with the scope of state action and relations be- 
tween the states and the federal government. 

Political history should reveal the conflicts of 
economic sections, classes, pressure groups, and 
political philosophies, particularly as expressed in 
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political parties and important elections. Stress 
should be laid upon the growth of political 
democracy as exemplified by the widening fran- 
chise and the development of new techniques 
and new areas of popular control. 


IV. Foreign affairs: This should include both 
the relations of the United States to Europe, other 
American nations, and Asia, and the interrela- 
tion between foreign affairs and domestic poli- 
cies. In the study of wars the background and 
effects should be emphasized rather than strictly 
military history. 


V. Biography: Students should gain real famili- 
arity with the lives of a relatively small number 
of outstanding Americans rather than a super- 
ficial knowledge about a great number. Selection 
should not be limited to important political 
figures but should include persons eminent in 
business enterprise, the labor movement, science, 
literature, education, and reform movements. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the forces and 
ideas they represented and their influence on the 
history of the United States. 


Chronological Scope. It is recommended that 
the study of American history be concerned 
primarily with the period since 1783, with major 
emphasis on the period since 1865. 





Notes and News 








The Indianapolis Meeting 


With a recorded registration of 776 and an 
estimated total attendance of about goo, the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies was the most 
largely attended in the Council’s history. Twenty- 
four states and the District of Columbia were 
represented. 

The program, as arranged by Roy A. Price, 
went off as planned and was well received. The 
innovation of scheduling seventeen concurrent 
study seminars on Friday afternoon attained its 
intended purpose of stimulating widespread indi- 
vidual participation. Breakfast sessions on both 
Friday and Saturday mornings proved unex- 
pectedly popular. The banquet on Friday eve- 
ning was made memorable by the appearance on 
its program of three distinguished “elder states- 
men”: A. C. Krey and Guy Stanton Ford pre- 
ceded Henry Johnson, who climaxed the session 
with personal reminiscences that revealed how 
he became a history teacher half a century ago. 

The pre-convention conference which met on 
Thanksgiving Day under the joint sponsorship 
of the National Council and the National 
Foundation for Education in American Citizen- 
ship was attended by four hundred persons. The 
papers presented at this conference are being 
prepared for publication by the National Foun- 
dation. 

The meeting was extensively publicized in 
press and on the radio. Local arrangements 
were efficiently handled by Paul Seehausen and 
a committee of the host organization, the Indiana 
Council for the Social Studies. 

New officers of the National Council for 1942 
and new members of the Executive and Advisory 
Boards of SociaAL EpucaTIoN are listed in this 
issue Opposite the table of contents. 

New York City was chosen as the place of the 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting, to be held No- 
vember 26-28, 1942. 


National Council at San Francisco 


At San Francisco on February 21, during the 
convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Council will hold 
an all-day session. The program is being ar- 
ranged by I. James Quillen. Full details will be 


published in this department next month. 


Social Studies Organizations 


Several local, state, and regional organizations 
of social studies teachers elected new officers last 
fall to serve during the 1941-42 school year. 
Among those reported to SociAL EDUCATION are 
the following. 

New England History Teachers’ Association: 
president, William Saltonstall, Phillips Exeter 
Academy; vice-president, Harold U. Faulkner, | 
Smith College; secretary-treasurer, Horace Kid- 
ger, Newton High School; council members, 
Mildred Bassett, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion; Sarah Cummings, Framingham State Teach- 
ers College; Gibson R. Johnson, University of 
New Hampshire; Howard B. Wilder, Melrose 
High School. 

Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: presi- 
dent, A. M. Stickles, Western State Teachers 
College; vice-president, Lucile Chapman, Ash- 
land High School; executive secretary, Howard | 
W. Robey, Ahrens Trade High School, Louis- | 
ville; directors, F. C. Pogue, Murray; W. B. Kerr, 
Bowling Green; Evelyn Meyers, Glasgow; Mil- 
dred Dean, Newport; and Leo Ashby, Rich 
Pond. 

Central Ohio Social Studies Association: presi- 
dent, Lucille Murphy; vice-president, Lester Hu- 
ber; secretary-treasurer, Geraldine C. Harris; 
program chairman, Bertha Jacobs. i 

Chicago Council for the Social Studies: presi- 7 
dent Lucie H. Schacht, Chicago Teachers College; | 
vice-president, Harold Korey, Bowen High 
School; recording secretary, Eunice B. Peter, Lake 
View High School; treasurer, Francesca L. Urban- 
cek, Goudy Elementary School; social secretary, 
Henrietta H. Fernitz, Chicago Teachers Coilege; 
program chairman, George C. Atteberry, Wright 
Junior College. 

Wisconsin History Teachers Association: 
chairman, Cecelia Howe, Janesville High School; 
secretary, Ronald B. Edgerton, Wisconsin High 
School, Madison. 

St. Louis Council for the Social Studies: presi- 
dent, Isabel S. Dolch, Central High School; vice- 
president, Carrie Markham, Blewett High School; 
secretary, Martha Barkley, Maplewood High 
School; treasurer, Floyd D. Welch, Soldan High 
School. : 
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Negro History 


Negro History Week will be observed from 
February 8 to 15. Posters and other literature 
bearing upon the celebration may be obtained 
free of charge from the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington. This Association has become 
the foremost clearinghouse for information on 
Negro history since it was founded in 1915 by 
Carter G. Woodson. It publishes the Journal of 
Negro History for scholars and the Negro His- 
tory Bulletin for high school pupils. 


Ancient History 


“Ancient History Is Not Dead,” is the title of 
an article by Charles Foster in the October issue 
of the Reporter of the Greater Cleveland Council 
for the Social Studies. Mr. Foster tells of his 
experiment in tying together ancient history and 
current events. He writes: 


First, every topic in current events, to get credit, must 
be linked with something in the ancient world. A statement 
about Roosevelt in the formal current events class must 
carry with it a connection with The Gracchi or Solon, etc., 
and vice versa... . 

Second, grades are figured so that a connection missed 
means considerable off the grade... . 

Third, the teaching value of biography is enhanced. . 

Is Hitler greater than Philip of Macedon? Is Julius Caesar 
a greater man than Mussolini? Which of the great speaking 
qualities of Demosthenes did Borah or Bryan have? Could 
Socrates make good as a teacher in a modern school? 


Social Studies in Texas 


A comprehensive curriculum revision move- 
ment in the public schools of Texas began in 
1935. Five years later, in the fall of 1940, a survey 
of the changes in social studies curricula through- 
out the state was begun under the direction of 
James W. Baldwin of the University of Texas. 
The survey is expected to continue until 1940. 
A first report of its findings, written by Dr. 
Baldwin, has just been published under the title, 
A Survey of the Present Status and Current 
Trends in the Social Studies Curriculum in Texas 
Schools. Any interested person may secure a copy 
by writing to University Publications, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, and asking for Uni- 
versity of Texas Publication No. 4132. 

Among the findings which Dr. Baldwin reports 
are: a decline in ancient history from 271 courses 
to 112; in modern history from 249 to 122; and, 
surprisingly, in Latin-American history from 35 
to 21. World history increased from 95 to 266; 
Texas history from 293 to 396; current events 
from 606 to 1,106; and Problems of Democracy 


from 21 to 88. The author also cites evidence of 
increasing integration in course offerings. He con- 
cludes with eleven specific recommendations. 


On Morale 


A four-page statement by Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker, entitled “Morale Through En- 
lightenment,” containing suggestions to schools 
for taking community leadership in building 
unity through education, is available free from 
the United State Office of Eduation, Washington. 

Education and the Morale of a Free People is 
a 32-page pamphlet just issued by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association. After exploring the ingredi- 
ents of national morale and the way in which 
the schools can contribute to them, the pam- 
phlet concludes with fourteen specific recom- 
mendations which the Commission asks every 
school system in the United States to consider 
and act upon. Copies may be secured at 10 cents 
each from the NEA, Washington. 


On the Far East 


A New Magazine. In November, 1941, ap- 
peared the first issue of a new scholarly journal 
that promises to render substantial aid to teachers 
and students concerned with problems of the 
Orient. The Far Eastern Quarterly announces 
itself as “‘a historical, political, and socio-economic 
review of eastern Asia and adjacent Pacific 
islands.” It is edited by Cyrus H. Peake, Hugh 
Borton, Ear] H. Pritchard, and published by the 
Far Eastern Association, Inc., at Columbia Uni- 
versity, from which single copies may be secured 
at one dollar each, or annual subscription at 
four dollars. 

A Teaching Syllabus. The American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations has recently 
issued an 80-page mimeographed syllabus on 
“The Far East,” intended for use in secondary 
schools. Written by George L. Harris with the 
collaboration of distinguished Far Eastern schol- 
ars, the syllabus in its present form is a subject- 
matter outline supplemented by a bibliography 
for teachers. It is organized in two parts: one 
intended for use in junior high school geography 
classes, the other for senior high school history. 
During the current school year the syllabus is 
being given a systematic experimental try-out in 
six cities and is also being used other places. By 
next September a new edition will be published 
to incorporate revisions and additions proposed 
by teachers now using it. Anyone wishing a copy 
of the experimental edition may secure it by 
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sending 25 cents to the Institute at 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York City. 


On Latin America 


The NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions is continuing to focus attention on teaching 
Pan-American relationships. Its 16-page newslet- 
ter, Among Us, was distributed free to all mem- 
bers of the National Council for the Social Studies 
in December. Its illustrated and annotated bibli- 
ography, Latin-American Backgrounds, contain- 
ing references to more than seven hundred items, 
is available from the NEA at 25 cents per copy. 

The United States Office of Education has pre- 
pared an exhibit of books and other materials 
on Latin America for display in educational in- 
stitutions and at meetings of educational institu- 
tions. Materials to be exhibited have been se- 
lected for use at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. The exhibits may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the United States Office of 
Education. Another Latin-American project now 
being organized at the United States Office of 
Education will demonstrate instruction in this 
field in the laboratory schools of teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

“Some General Histories of Latin America,” by 
Wayne D. Rasmussen, is an excellent bibliogra- 
phy, available free from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Objective test items on Latin America, classi- 
fied under “History,” “Geography,” “Economics,” 
and “Current Events” have been published in a 
16-page pamphlet, edited by Ben F. Crowson, Jr. 
The pamphlet carries the somewhat misleading 
title, “Pan-American Questionnaire.” Copies may 
be secured at 15 cents each, with discounts for 
quantities, from the Pan-American Educational 
Center, Colorado Building, Washington. 


On Consumer Education 


The Consumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration has prepared school materials de- 
signed to aid instruction concerning consumer 
problems in relation to civilian defense. All ma- 
terials are free on request. Among them are 
“War Against Waste,” a dramatic skit for high 
schools; a suggested assembly program on the 
same topic; and a suggested lesson plan. 


World Education 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, although obliged to curtail its activities 


in many ways during the present war period, 
has nevertheless taken steps to preserve the or. 
ganization so that it will be ready to function 
even more fully when peace comes. Its annual 
summer meeting will be held as usual: at Mont. 
real next July 8-10. Its official organ, World 
Education, has temporarily suspended publica- 


tion. 
The Teacher Shortage 


There is an acute nationwide shortage of rural | 
school teachers; and a widespread shortage of 
teachers in small towns, especially in the West 
South Central states and the Great Lakes re- 
gion. The situation is not expected to affect cities 
for another year or two. Seven states report de- 
mands for lowering standards of teacher certifica- 7 
tion in order to enlarge the supply. Threatening 
to future needs is the 10 per cent enrolment drop 
in teacher-training institutions. Among the seven 7 
subject areas in which more secondary teachers 
are most needed, social studies is not included. 

These facts are contained in the report of a © 
survey made by the NEA Research Division for 7 
the National Commission for the Defense of © 


Democracy through Education. A five-page mim- 


eographed summary of the report is available on ka 
request from the NEA. Fs. 


Schools and the 1940 Census 


“Does the declining school enrolment make it 
possible to raise the quality of education? With 7 
fewer adults interested in school through their 
own children, what new public relations ques- 
tions must be faced? What new demands will be | 
made upon the schools for programs of adult 
education?” i 

These questions are asked by Willard Givens "_ 


in his foreword to the November, 1941, Research ~ 


Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
entitled “Schools and the 1940 Census.” While 
the Bulletin does not answer the questions raised, 
it does present 27 pages packed with pertinent 
information basic to their consideration. The 
information consists of concepts of population 
study, historical and current trends, facts on mo- 
bility and occupations, implications for educa- 
tion, and “The Task Ahead.” 

The Bulletin is valuable for its general sum- | 
mary of the 1940 population census (18 pages) 
as well as for its concluding focus on the schools. 
Both aspects, particularly the former, commend it | 
for use by high school pupils as well as teachers. 
Exceptionally well presented are the complicated | 
data concerning population mobility within the 
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United States. Sixteen pictographs aid the reader. 
Order from the NEA at 25 cents per copy. 


Collected Quotations 


Two pamphlets containing selected quotations 
have recently been issued by the United States 
Office of Education. The first, Voices of Democ- 
racy, quotes epigrams, stories, and official docu- 
ments from all American presidents and from 
many other statesmen and writers. The quota- 
tions are arranged under topics, such as “Lib- 
erty,” “Citizenship,” and “Defense.” Price, 15 
cents. 

The second pamphlet is similar but more 
specialized. Its scope is indicated by the title, 
Expressions on Education by Builders of Ameri- 
can Democracy. Price, 20 cents. 

Both pamphlets should be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Study of Records 


The children of a one-teacher school in War- 
ren County, New Jersey, are the authors of a 
book entitled The Story of Records. As the chil- 
dren read and listened to accounts of the present 
war, they became interested in exploring what 
they could believe of what they had read and 
heard. The volume was produced by photograph- 
ing page by page from the original. The intro- 
duction consists of an account of the procedure 
followed in the study. The rest of the book con- 
sists of the informational content gathered 
through research and experience. The topics in- 
clude: printing a newspaper, printing pictures, 
books in the middle ages, modern writing ma- 
terials, bookmaking, etc. The book may be se- 
cured for $2.00 from Julia Weber, 613 Oxford 
Street, Belvidere, New Jersey. (Curriculum 
Journal, October, 1941, p. 243.) 


TNEC Final Report 


The so-called “monopoly investigation,” in- 
itiated by the Seventy-fifth Congress (Public Reso- 
lution No. 113), became much broader in scope 
than its popular title. Its comprehensive survey 
of the American economy uncovered new facts 
and rearranged old ones to an extent that startled, 
perplexed, and enlightened experts as well as 
laymen. But these facts are little known, for they 
were crowded away from public attention by war 
and defense. Teachers of social studies, however, 
can not afford to ignore the findings of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, 
which has now completed its assignment “to 
make a full and complete study and investiga- 


tion with respect to the concentration of economic 
power in, and financial control over, production 
and distribution of goods and services.” 

The final report of the Committee’s secretary 
has just been published under the title, Investi- 
gation of Concentration of Economic Power. 
With 435 pages and illustrations, the book is a 
compelling bargain, for its price is only 55 cents. 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Recent Magazine Articles on 
Teaching the Social Studies 


Caliver, Ambrose. “Developing Racial Tolerance in Amer- 
ica.” Harvard Educational Review, X1:447-58, October, 
1941. An analysis of the reasons for existing intolerance, 
especially with respect to Negroes, together with sug- 
gestions as to what the schools can do: (a) study the 
nature of prejudice and scientific facts about “race”; 
(b) provide more factual information about Negroes; 
(c) provide opportunity for inter-racial association; 
(d) teach manners; and (e) teach attitudes. By the Senior 
Specialist in the education of Negroes in the United 
States Office of Education. 

Coxe, Warren W. “Social Change: High Schools Must 
Prepare Pupils,” Clearing House, XV1:131-35, November, 
1941. A New York State survey of nineteen social trends. 

Cronbach, Lee J. “Measuring Students’ Thinking about 
a Presidential Election,” School Review, XLIX:679-92, 
November, 1941. A research report analyzing college 
sophomores’ attitudes and the kinds of reasoning by 
which those attitudes were derived. 

Ellis, Mildred P. “Framingham Facts: Our Pupils In- 
vestigate Local Standards of Living,” Clearing House, 
XVI:140-42, November, 1941. An admirable example of 
community study by a high school class in sociology. 

Haenszel, Arda. “Social Studies Songs,” Sierra Educational 
News, pp. 10, 48, October, 1941. A third-grade teacher 
tells how her pupils composed songs to fit their social 
studies units. Words and music for two such songs are 
given. 

Kotschnig, Walter M. “International Education,” Educa- 
tional Record, XXII:491-505, October, 1941. Interna- 
tional education must look to historical study for 
recognizing that “the age of unlimited national 
sovereignty is reaching its end.” 

Shellman, Amy F. “We Study the Resources of the Pacific 
Northwest,” Progressive Education, XVIII:427-30, De- 
cember, 1941. Description of a class procedure in Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane. 

Studebaker, John W. “Education in Economics,” School 
Life, XXVII:65-66, December, 1941. Stresses the im- 
portance of economic education, especially with refer- 
ence to shaping public opinion to support enlightened 
reform of international economic relations after the 
war. 

Wilbur, Ray Lyman. “Civics and Statecraft,” Sierra Educa- 
tional News, pp. 22-23, October, 1941. Suggestions to 
teachers, emphasizing the nature of representative de- 
mocracy. 

Woodward, Julian L., “Is the Community Emphasis 
Overdone in School Programs?” Harvard Educational 
Review, X1:473-83, October, 1941. The author, a sociolo- 
gist, answers “yes,” because “the local community is a 
social unit of inevitably decreasing importance in 
modern society, especially in urban areas.” 

Yourman, Julius, ed. “The TVA Program--The Regional 
Approach to General Welfare,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XV:129-92, November, 1941. The entire issue 
of this magazine is devoted to the same topic. Four of 
the six articles focus on educational aspects. 





Government Publications, 
and Pamphlets 


Ralph A. Brown | 








URING the national emergency nearly all 

social studies teachers will face the increas- 
ingly serious problem of maintaining adequate 
library facilities. Boards of education, caught 
between the cross fire of teachers demanding in- 
creases and taxpayers urging economy, may slash 
library appropriations. This when better citizen- 
ship training is especially important. 

Fortunately the tremendous number of gov- 
ernment publications and of other pamphlet 
materials, which are either free or available at a 
small price, comprise a reservoir from which 
the social studies teacher can maintain the ade- 
quacy of his classroom or school library. It is 
the hope of the present writer that this section 
will present both the sources of material and the 
possibilities of its use in such a way as to prove 
helpful to a large number of the readers of this 
magazine. 

“Government Publications” include all of the 
documents for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents in Washington, D.C., all of the ma- 
terial released by such agencies as the National 
Youth Administration and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, and all of the various 
reports and publications of the departments of 
both state and national government. It would 
be impossible to completely cover all of this ma- 
terial in the space allotted to this section; during 
the coming months, however, an effort will be 
made to cover representative materials pertinent 
to various social studies fields. 

An additional wealth of material is to be found 
in the area of what is commonly termed the 
“pamphlet.” Pamphlet is a word which often- 








This is a new department, to be conducted by a 
teacher of social studies in the high school at Haddon 
Heights, New Jersey. Comments and suggestions are 
invited; they may be addressed either to the Editor 
or to Mr. Brown at the editorial office, 204 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


ee 








times means different things to different people. 
The Pamphleteer Monthly (a publication which 
will be referred to again) uses the following 
definition of a pamphlet to limit the material 
which it will consider: “A pamphlet is a paper 
covered printed work, priced at $1 or less, or dis- 
tributed gratis.” That definition will be accepted | 
here in this section, and an attempt made to 
inform social studies teachers of the significant 
new publications in this field. 


Basic GOVERNMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HE Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 9 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., has 5 


charge of the sale of all government publications. 7 


At the present time there are 45 price lists avail- 7 
able, each dealing with a special field. A postcard — 
to the Superintendent will bring a list of these © 
45 topics. One can then designate the price lists 7 
he would like to receive and return the check- 
list to Washington. 

A Weekly list of Selected United States Govern- 
ment Publications for Sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents will be sent, free of charge, to any 
person who requests it. These weekly additions | 


supplement the price lists and enable a teacher 7 


to “keep up to date” on government publications. 
The teacher who wishes to know about all of the 
various publications of the departments, both 
those given away and those sold, should subscribe 
to the Monthly Catalog of U.S. Public Docu | 
ments, which costs $1.50 a year. 


PAMPHLET CATALOGS 


HERE are two important catalogs of pamph- 

let material. The Vertical File Service cata- 
logue has been published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company for the past ten years. It is issued 
monthly and cumulated once a year. In the past 
two and a half years this service has listed ap- 
proximately 15,000 pamphlets, of which about 
5,000 were free. Each monthly issue contains: 
(1) an annotated subject catalog of pamphlets 
(the issue of September, 1941, for example, listed 
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643 titles); (2) an order list for around 1,000 
pamphlets—the ones for which there is the great- 
est demand, and kept in stock by the Vertical File 
Service; (3) a title index; and (4) directions for 
obtaining pamphlets. 

The Pamphleteer Monthly is issued by the 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., 313 West 35th Street, 
New York and costs $2.00 a year. Purchase en- 
titles the subscriber to a discount of 10 per cent 
on all pamphlet orders. This publication lists the 
author, title, publisher, size and price. Some of 
the titles are briefly annotated. 

Readers will scarcely need to be reminded of 
the topically organized bibliography of pamph- 
lets, prepared by Mary Keohane and Maure 
Goldschmidt, published in the October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1940, issues of SocIAL Epv- 
CATION. 


SOME MATERIAL ON CONSERVATION 


S AN illustration of the value of government 
publications here is some of the material 
which is available to the modern-problems or eco- 
nomics teacher who is making a study of the 
conservation of natural resources. Both state and 
national departments are sources of material. 
For example, the Forest Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture issues a list of “Ma- 
terial of Interest to Teachers.” The index lists 
such general topics as ‘““How to Get Forest Service 
Material,” “Publications for General School Use,” 
“Maps,” “Film Strips,” and “Motion Pictures.” 
State departments are equally eager to cooper- 
ate with schools. In New Jersey, where the 
writer is teaching, the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development issues both printed and 
mimeographed lists of available material. This 
material ranges all the way from booklets on the 
geology and topography of the state to instruc- 
tions on planting shade trees and on forest 
management. 
Some representative federal publications fol- 
low: 


I. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soil: The Nation’s Basic Heritage, maps and illustrations, 
58 pp. (20 cents; Superintendent of Documents.) 

This is an unusually attractive and very usable publi- 
cation. Its maps and illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen. The introduction begins “As a nation we are 
becoming land conscious. The country is recognizing that 
soil, and its fertility, is our most valuable possession, 
fundamental source of wealth, and basis of prosperity; 
also that much of the soil’s fertility is slipping away from 
us. This booklet attempts to picture what is happening 


to the country’s farm lands in one important region, the 
Tennessee Valley . . .” A few of the section headings 
will help to show the value of this booklet. “Flood 
Prevention-Navigation-Power,” “Rich Land, Good Homes,” 
“Artificial Desert,” “Nature's Efficient Method,” “Best 
Schools on Best Land,” “How Denmark Values Forest,” 
and “Old Countries Cherish Land.” 


II. Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
(Free; address this organization.) 


List of Available Publications of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Outline of Functions of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Of help to a student in either American history or 
Modern Problems who wishes to know about the work of 
the entire department, or of any one of its agencies such 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration—What It Is. 

“Why We Need It,” “How It Developed,” “How It Is 
Administered,” “How It Is Financed,” “How It Applies to 
a Farm,” “What It Has Done.” 


Increasing National Income Through the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 


Helping Farm Families Help Themselves. 


1941 Agricultural Conservation Program. 
Detailed and highly specialized information regarding 
various crop allotments and state programs. 


Achieving a Balanced Agriculture. 

“The Farm Problem Today,” “How Agriculture Became 
Unbalanced,” “The Rise of Economic Democracy on the 
Farm,” “Aims of the National Farm Program,” “The Ever 
Normal Granary,” “Saving Soil, Water, Grass and Trees,” 
“Farm Homes and Farm Families,” “Facing the Future.” 


Planning for a Permanent Agriculture. 


III. U. S. Forest Service. (Free; address this or- 
ganization.) 
Living and Forest Lands (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Miscel. 
Pub. No. 3838.) 

An excellent discussion of the relation of forests to 
contemporary society. Closes with “leads to further study,” 
which include “things to do,” “questions for discussion,” 
“problems of interest,” “informative tests.” 


Forests and Human Welfare. 
Very similar to Soil: The Nation’s Basic Heritage, pre- 
viously mentioned. 


Forestry and Permanent Prosperity (U.S. Dept. of Agri., 
Miscel. Publ. No. 247.) 


Our Forests—What They Are and What They Mean To 
Us (US. Dept. of Agri., Miscel. Publ. No. 162). 

Some of the section headings are “What the forest is,” 
“Forest regions of the U.S.,” “How our forests serve us,” 
“Enemies of the forest,” “Forestry in the U.S.,” “Timber, 
a vital national resource.” 


The above list is not meant to be exhaustive, 
it merely scratches the surface. It is submitted 
as a suggestion of the possibilities which are of- 
fered by the use of government publications. 
More extensive lists will be supplied in the com- 
ing issues. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 7 








Motion Picture News 


The November 12, 1941, issue of News from the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Extension Division, Bloomington, Indiana, 
contains a section on the prevention of film 
damage and the training of student operators. 
A copy will be sent free on request. 

If you are in doubt as to where to get the film 
which you want, the American Film Center of 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, will help 
you. This organization operates under a grant 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and no charge is 
made for consultative service. This group issues 
a monthly publication, Film News, which keeps 
its readers up to date concerning the new films. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. 

Those who wish study-guide material for cur- 
rent theatrical films should investigate the Group 
Discussion Guide published in magazine form 
each month by Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York. Ques- 
tions and background material are furnished on 
current films, as are articles of general interest. 

Send 10 cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for Bulletin 1941, No. 
4, Conservation Films in Elementary Schools, by 
Effie G. Bathhurst. Part I of this bulletin deals 
with the use of films as aids in teaching conserva- 
tion, while Part II lists films. 

A folder called Advanced Listing of Free Edu- 
cational Motion Pictures will be sent upon re- 
quest by Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Recent 16 mm. Releases 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Free national defense sound films (a $2.00 membership 
fee entitles schools to use of all free films). Among the 
titles available are Power for Defense, Army in Overalls, 
Subcontracting for Defense, Wings for Defense, Wheels 
for Defense. 

London River, 1 reel, sound, free. The river Thames and 
its importance to English commerce and government. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Extension Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Plows, Planes and Peace, 1 reel, sound, free. The farm 
as the basis for defense and peace. 


Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
A Place to Live, 2 reels, sound. Rental $3.00. A docu- 


mentary on housing, made in cooperation with the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association. 


Michigan Department of Conservation, Lansing. 
Timber Harvest, 1 reel, sound, color. Life in a lumber 
camp. Free. 


Castle Films, RCA Building, New York City 

Distribute the national defense films made under the 
direction of the U.S. Office of Education. Films are one 
reel each. Deal with machine shop work and sell for 
$9.00 per reel. Send for complete list. 


Radio Notes 


For assembly or classroom programs the Edu- 7 
cational Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, offers a 
series of thirteen 30-minute programs, entitled 
“Let Freedom Ring.” These programs were orig: | 
inally broadcast by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, but have been reissued for Bill of Rights 
Week. Order by number, Bulletin 1937, No. 32. 
A Teacher’s Manual is also available. The scripts 
cost 60 cents for the set; the manuals 20 cents 
per copy. 

On November g0, 1941, ‘““The World Is Yours” 
series, presented weekly by the National Broad- | 
casting Company in cooperation with the Smith- 
sonian Institute, began its sixth year on the air. 
Although science is the dominant theme, pro 
grams on history, invention, and art have also 7 
been included. The program is currently on the © 


air at 1:30 to 2:00 EST every Sunday afternoon, z 


over NBC’s Red Network. 

A program which will interest most social 
studies teachers and students is “Defense and 
Your Dollar” presented by the National Broad- 
casting Company over the Red Network with 
the cooperation of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
On January 1oth at 3 p.m. EST the topic will 
be “Jobs in the Defense Program.” 

Also to be heard over NBC-Red Network is 
the series “Heirs of Liberty,” each episode of 
which is a dramatization of a memorable inci- 
dent in the life of one of the founding fathers 
of the United States. Listen Thursday at 6:30 
p-m. EST. 

World Histri-ography combining history and 
geography in an atlas is published by the C. S. 
Hammond Company, New York City, to ac 
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company the “New Horizons” and other pro- 

ams on the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
“School of the Air of the Americas.” The price 
is 40 cents for a single copy, or 25 cents each for 
twelve or more. 

A new program, designed to provide an under- 
standing of the peoples of the Far East, “Spot- 
light on Asia,” may now be heard over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System each Monday 
from 3:45 to 4:00 p.m. EsT. This program is 
presented in cooperation with the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Radio—A Public Primer is a booklet on vari- 
ous phases of radio which has been brought out 
by the Federal Communication Division, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The booklet is free. 

A unique current-events program is “Ask 
Young America,” a program broadcast over the 
NBC-Blue network Saturday at 11:30 a.m. EST. 
This program features an open-forum type of 
program in which four children appear on each 
program to answer questions about headlines of 
the moment. 


Report on the Commercial Cinema 


There has been of late a dearth of worth-while 
theatrical films worth calling to the attention 
of the social studies class. The prospect for the 
immediate future does not seem bright. Cur- 
rently playing at many theaters is They Died 
With Their Boots On, a film which purports to 
be a résumé of the highlights in the career of 
William Cody, better known as “Buffalo Bill.” 
This film might well be utilized by the American 
history class as an exercise in historical accuracy. 
It is full of coincidences which are much too pat, 
and such obvious errors as having the band play 
“Dixie” some twenty years before that song was 
written. On the other hand Sergeant York, which 
by now has probably played in most of our cities, 
is excellent material with which to motivate a 
discussion of patriotism and the duty of citizens 
to defend their country. The market is also be- 
ing flooded with patriotic films glorifying life 
in the army, navy, and air corps in which, un- 
fortunately, most of the material which could be 
utilized for teaching is drowned in a sea of 
romance and slapstick comedy. Of course Holly- 
wood is in the entertainment business, but one 
longs for a good biographical film such as we 
had last season. 

A few of the better films worth watching for 
are Steinbeck’s Forgotten Village, a documentary 
on Mexican life; Zanuck’s How Green Was My 
Valley, directed by John Ford, based on the novel 


by the same name, depicting life in a Welsh 
mining town; Target for Tonight, actual scenes 
of a bombing raid. For the tired teacher who has 
just corrected two hundred test papers and wishes 
to forget about social studies for an evening let 
me recommend Disney’s Dumbo. 


Exhibit Material 


The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C., has recently pre- 
pared a special exhibit on women and defense. 
This exhibit consists of five panels, each 32 
inches wide by 37 inches high. Each panel con- 
tains photographic displays of women on defense 
fronts. The role of women in the present crisis 
is compared with women war workers in 1917-18. 
The exhibit is lent free, but all transportation 
charges must be paid by the borrower. Other 
exhibit material obtainable from the Women’s 
Bureau is described in Folder 14, “The Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, what 
it is, what it does, and what it publishes.” 

The Department of School and College Rela- 
tions, United Air Lines, 5459 S. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago, serves as a clearing house for all ma- 
terials on aviation available to schools. Write 
for a list of these materials. All are free. Among 
the materials available are a “Wall Map of Do- 
mestic Airlines” 20 x 24 inches; posters, “A Gay 
Geography,” and many other items. Teaching 
suggestions are available with each piece of ma- 
terial. 

“The Division of Graphic Arts of the United 
States National Museum maintains six traveling 
exhibits illustrating the various processes of the 
graphic arts for the use of schools, colleges, pub- 
lic libraries, museums, and other organizations 
that are interested in How Prints Are Made. 
Applications and correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to U.S. National Museum, Division of 
Graphic Arts, Washington, D.C.” 

You can obtain picture charts 34 x 22 inches 
in size containing a map of the country under 
consideration and pictures of typical activities in 
that country from The Teaching Material Serv- 
ice, Pleasantville, N.Y. The charts are especially 
suited to classes in elementary social studies. 
Charts are available on Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Eskimos and Australia. The 
price is two for 50 cents. 

The Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, will send you an outline on Post- 
ers and their Construction for a three-cent stamp 
to cover mailing. 

The Bill of Rights in poster form, size 18 x 25, 
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inches, may be secured from R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 West 45th St., New York, 50 cents. 

A series of poster stamps complete with an al- 
bum for mounting has been issued by the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D.C. These 
colored stamps depict the history of the twenty- 
one American republics. The front cover of the 
album contains reproductions of the flags of the 
Pan-American nations. The album complete with 
24 stamps, may be had for 15 cents in coin. 

From the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., may be obtained a booklet en- 
titled Highways of History. This booklet is il- 
lustrated by 35 black-and-white pictures of the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ dioramas originally ex- 
hibited at the San Francisco Fair, showing the 
pageant of the progress of transportation. 25 
cents. 

A facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, 
go x 36 inches, mounted on linen, may be ob- 
tained from F. A. Owens Company, Dansville, 
N.Y., for 60 cents. A series of posters entitled 
“Symbols of Democracy” picturing such places 
of national interest as the Statue of Liberty and 
the White House may be obtained from the 
above source. There are ten posters in the series, 
each 10 x 13 inches in size. Price of the set, 
$1.00. 

A reprint of an Architectural Forum article 
entitled “TVA Program in Text and Pictures” 
may be obtained from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, for 10 cents. The pictures 
are suitable for bulletin board purposes. 


Maps and Globes 


The Rand McNally Company, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, has recently put on 
the market a new type of globe for classroom use. 
On this globe a map has been mounted on a 
steel ball, but the globe itself is not mounted. It 
sits in a wooden cradle and may be picked up, 
orientated, measured, and handled. A teacher's 
manual entitled “Teaching a True Concept of 
the World” outlines the various steps in exploring 
the nature of the world with this unmounted 
globe. 

The Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, has just published a series of 
Reality Political-Physical maps with accompany- 
ing “Life and Latitude” charts for the World, 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, and the Western 
Pacific. These maps are 44 x 48 inches in size, 
with a scale of 12,100 square miles to the square 


inch. All cultural or man-made features such as 
cities, boundary lines, railroads, and canals are 
shown in red. The “Life and Latitude Charts 
show such information as sun behavior in the 
latitude, important products, precipitation, and 
temperature ranges. The price of individual maps 
with accompanying chart range from $6.50 to $11, 
depending on the mounting desired. A copy of 
Weber Costello’s complete map catalogue may 
be had for the asking. 

The George F. Cram Co., Indianapolis, has a 
new 16-inch Project Globe which represents the 
physical outline of the earth leaving off all man- 
made changes. All land is shown in white, the 
water is shown in blue. The temperature zones 
are represented by black lines encircling the 
globe. The ocean currents are shown and the 
degree lines, 15 degrees apart are marked off 
on the equator. For further information about 
this globe inquire about model CT1625. 

This department has from time to time called 
attention to the many maps available from gov- 
ernmental sources. One of the best of these, the 
official map of the United States, is worth a 
reminder. This map is seven by five feet, and 
shows the boundaries of early additions to the 
United States, the location of national parks, 
forests, Indian lands, and also shows the terti- 
tories. This map was prepared by the General 
Land Office and can be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents for $2.00 a copy. 


Helpful Articles 


“America’s Outposts,” Building America, VII: No. 3., De- 
cember, 1941. Deals with the outlying territories of 
the United States, Well-illustrated with maps, graphs, 
and pictures. 


Gregory, William, M. “Audio-Visual Aids to Elementary 7 


Instruction in a Small City,” Educational Screen, XX: 
375-378, 394, November, 1941. A definitely organized 
teaching plan which effectively integrates visual tools 
with units of study. 

Hutchinson, J. Raymond. “Television—A New Tool,” 
The Nation’s Schools, December, 1941, pp. 60, 62. The 
possibilities and ramifications of television in our schools. 

Kent, Harold W. “Radio Education for National De- 
fense,”, American School Board Journal, CIIl: 24, 60, 
December, 1941. How to use the radio as a tool in 
educating for national defense; the programs to listen 
to and techniques to employ. 

Lammers, Claude C. “A Social Studies Unit on Radio 
Broadcasting,” Social Studies, XXXII: 304-306, Novem- 
ber, 1941. An outline for a unit of work on history and 
present status of radio broadcasting. 

“Manning the Arsenal for Democracy,” Survey Graphic, 
November, 1941. Entire. This special issue of Survey 
Graphic is an excellent source of pictorial and graphic 
material on our present efforts toward defense. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest for this de- 
partment to Dr. Hartley at the editorial office, 204 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
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Book Reviews 








PREREQUISITES TO PEACE IN THE FAR East. By 
Nathaniel Peffer. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 1940. Pp. ix, 121. $1.00. 

For some years Nathaniel Peffer has been an 
able contributor to the growing body of litera- 
ture dealing with the international relations of 
the Far East. It is not at all probable or necessary 
that serious students of international affairs will 
accept in every detail the author’s proposals for 
a durable peace in the Far East. Nonetheless, few 
informed persons could read this valuable book 
without being deeply impressed with the sheer 
logic, the historical sense, and the sympathetic 
but realistic and objective approach here made 


» to find a proper basis for a permanent civilized 


international order in the farther Orient. What- 
ever the outcome of the present imbroglio may 
be, if and when further intelligent efforts are 
made to subject the international conduct of na- 
tions to a jurisprudence binding on all, the basic 
problems and the solutions offered will not have 
changed. 

Professor Peffer contends that the present war 
between China and Japan was inevitable. This 
is so not because of bygone Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions alone, but because of the cumulative effects 
of nearly every act and maneuver of the great 
Western Powers in the Far East during the last 
one hundred years, that is, since the Treaty of 
Nanking which brought the first Anglo-Chinese 


~ War to an end in 1842. For a century the chief 
lentary | 
2, XX: I 


content to be found in any detailed history of 
Far Eastern international relations is the record 
of foreign encroachments on Chinese soil to the 
point where for all practical purposes China had 
lost her sovereignty to what may be called.a 
“collective master” and so took on a “quasi- 
colonial status.” It is no exaggeration to say that 
the combination of “diplomatic intrigue, manip- 
ulation, maneuvering, threat and counter-threat, 
move and counter-move” of the “Great Powers” 
played a prominent role in precipitating the first 
World War in 1914. 

In the meantime the world witnessed the trans- 
formation of Japan, often described as a “mir- 
acle,” though this appears to have been merely 
the “superimposition of a new exterior.” Compe- 
tent authorities have pointed out that the adop- 
tion of the “‘accouterments of the West” by means 
of rapid industrialization did not bring funda- 


mental changes in the “Japanese spirit.” In Japan 
today there is to be found “the peculiar qualities 
of a dominant feudal military caste having at 
its disposal the powerful instruments of modern 
industrialism; but it is of the same order as that 
which preceded it,” that is, before the Restoration 
of 1868. 

Moreover, in becoming a world power, Japan 
gained its real economic and political opportu- 
nity as a consequence of the first World War. 
Then the struggle of the Western Powers in the 
Far East was slowed down by preoccupation in 
Europe and this situation enabled Japan to in- 
crease her industrial output enormously besides 
giving her new incentives to pursue her deter- 
mined efforts to be the master over China, if 
not over the whole of continental Asia. For back- 
ground the author gives an excellent outline of 
the major long-range steps leading to these 
eventualities, together with cogent analyses of 
comparative social, economic, political, and cul- 
tural conditions in both countries throughout the 
period. 

Perhaps the most instructive parts of this im- 
portant study deal with the probable results of, 
first, a Japanese victory, and second, a Chinese 
victory, which need not be described here. At all 
events, neither the Far East nor the rest of the 
world will be the same as it was before 1937. An 
historical epoch has come to a close. 

Briefly, the criterion for peace in the Far East 
is the defeat of Japan. That means the “with- 
drawal of all Japanese troops from China—Man- 
churia included—and the acceptance of a rela- 
tionship with China confined to ordinary diplo- 
matic intercourse and trade as between any two 
independent countries.” 

But that is not all. It is equally important that 
“substantive as well as juridical sovereignty” must 
be restored to China and this involves Western 
nations no less than Japan. It means the gradual 
and voluntary renunciation of the territorial, 
political, and economic positions variously ac- 
quired by Western countries in China from 1842 
down to the present. It means that the great prin- 
ciple of international law, the Equality of States, 
shall replace the philosophy of force and the 
Machiavellian diplomacy which has dominated 
Far Eastern international relations. In restoring 
China to her legitimate position in the Family of 
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Nations there need be no hard and fast quid pro 
quo on these proposals. There is great need for 
social and economic reconstruction on a vast scale 
in China and the significant factor here is that all 
the major world Powers, including Japan, shall 
share in this task. 

Throughout this volume Professor Peffer right- 
ly shows the inseparability of the East and the 
West in present-day world economy and politics 
and, by the same token, the indivisibility of war 
and peace with respect to the Orient and the 
Occident. 

ALBERT P. Lupwic 
Eastern Washington College of Education 
Cheney, Washington 


‘THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL So- 
CIALISM. By George Frederick Kneller. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 299. 
$3.50. 

According to Ewald Banse, one of the leading 
educators of Hitler Germany, the German nation 
is to be welded into a “feverish mass of blood and 
iron.” German educational literature abounds 
with such picturesque statements. They reveal 
much of the Nazi mind. They are also deceptive 
because they are too telling. These lurid expres- 
sions of warped minds have prevented many writ- 
ers on Nazi education from penetrating to the 
deeper layers of Nazi thought, to those elements 
in National Socialist education which have helped 
to produce the young people who have won Hit- 
ler’s victories. At a time when the Western de- 
mocracies are engaged in a life and death struggle 
with Nazi Germany, these “constructive” ele- 
ments in Nazi philosophy can no longer be 
neglected. 

From this point of view, Kneller’s book is to 
be highly commended. Originally prepared as a 
doctor’s thesis, it can claim to be the best avail- 
able exposition of the National Socialist “philoso- 
phy” of education. It is both comprehensive and 
understanding. Thanks to an excellent knowl- 
edge of German, the author is able to find mean- 
ing in the most obscure utterings of the new 
educational leaders of Germany. 

Kneller correctly describes the ideology of the 
Third Reich as a “strong, conscious, and almost 
total antithesis to the ideals of liberalism.” Na- 
tional Socialism not only puts the racial com- 
munity above the individual, but it does not 
tolerate any values which do not find their roots 
in the national community, the Volk, beyond 
which there is no life and no meaning. Educa- 
tion can only be effective if it leads to the com- 


plete identification of the individual with his 
racial community and its political mission. All 
education, therefore, must be essentially political. 
As the educational writers of Nazidom leave no 
doubt about the destiny of the German Reich as 
the political embodiment of the master race to 
whose leadership all the other races have to bow, 
education for the German mission becomes 
thoroughly purposeful. It is education for “eff- 
cient warriorship” which cultivates all the soldier. 
ly virtues and exalts physical perfection and char- 
acter training over narrow intellectual develop- 
ment. The new national and international order 
can only be brought about and maintained by a 
people who are physically strong, disciplined, and 
ready for any sacrifice and fully conscious of their 
supreme mission as members of the chosen race. 
Intellectual training is not to be neglected but it 
must always mean more than the development 
of rational thought. 

It is unfortunate that the author of this 
volume deliberately makes hardly any attempt 
at a critical evaluation of the Nazi system of 
thought. He points out a few obvious incon- 
sistencies, but fails to state the case of “liberal- 
istic’ education, which remains practically unde- 
fended. He thus misses a real opportunity to show 
up the folly of Nazi presuppositions while at the 
same time he brings out those elements in Nazi 
thought—their opposition to a one-sided intellec- 
tualism for instance—which deserve consideration 
by Western educators. 

One of the great merits of the book is that it is 
almost exclusively based on original German 
sources. This is also one of its major weaknesses. 
The author is led to accept as fact what can only 
be described as propaganda. 

To conclude, this book with its bibliography 
of some twenty-four pages is of distinct value to 
the mature scholar to whom it discloses the more 
fundamental concepts in Nazi education. To the 
uninitiated, who are not certain of their own 
philosophical presuppositions, it may become 
a dangerous lure. 

WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 


Smith College 
° 


Our Nation. By Eugene C. Barker and Henry 
Steele Commager. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Pe- 
terson, 1941. Pp. viii, 974. $2.48. 

Our Nation, by two university professors of 
history, E. C. Barker of Texas and H. S. Com- 
mager of Columbia, is a textbook in American 
history for high school use. More than half of its 
974 pages are devoted to America after 1865. 
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Unlike the older historians who organized their 
diverse materials through chronology alone, these 
modern authors have treated the period from the 
Civil War to 1940 through highly useful sections 
on industrialization, world affairs, society, govern- 
ment, and the quest for security. Only after 
further subdivision of each section do the his- 
torians introduce chronology into their work. 
Apparently the social-problems approach, spon- 
sored by those concerned by overemphasis on 


_ the past in the social studies curriculum, has made 


a real impact on the operational thinking of pub- 
lishers and historians. 

Another departure from tradition, aimed at 
meeting a familiar criticism leveled at American 
history writing, is the inclusion of brief world 
overviews in which are traced developments in 
world affairs which parallel the content of each 
section. Too, as might be expected in a book of 
which the co-author is Henry Steele Commager, 
the editor of Documents in American History, 
the textbook is liberally punctuated with long 
and provocative quotations from such sources as 
documents, letters, and newspapers. The inclu- 
sion of such overviews and source materials is 
highly commendable, though both in their own 


style and in their documentation, the authors 
are overly sanguine in respect to the high school 
youngster’s maturity of information and interests, 
a miscalculation to which college professors are 
prone. 

Our Nation is gratifyingly successful in using 
facts extensively to throw light upon basic prin- 
ciples and ideas, and to expand generalizations. 
For instance, the American colonies are grouped 
as New England, middie, and Southern, rather 
than treated as discrete settlements, and are in- 
terpreted ecologically, an approach which recurs 
in appropriate contexts to help students learn 
that ecology is one interpretation which may be 
useful in understanding human affairs. Again, 
to emphasize the growing role of government in 
American life, which is stressed by the authors 
and interpreted sympathetically, control is de- 
scribed not only in the chapter on industry but 
also in chapters on labor, immigration, and agri- 
culture, as well as throughout the chronological 
treatment of the unit on politics and govern- 
ment. 

One result of this willingness to devote ex- 
tended space to driving home a generalization 
is excellent, full discussion of such developments 
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GROWING IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


By Young and Barton. 1941 Edition 


A new type civics text for 8th or 9th grade, de- 
signed to give pupils a concrete understanding of 


been drawn from the literature of all the social 
sciences, books, magazines, newspapers, and the 
radio; and is designed to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent types of courses and different communities. 
This revised edition is fully up-to-date, including 
material up to and including the 1940 elections. 


$1.76 
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By Bacon, Wood and MacConnell. Just Out. 
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A group of modern readings chosen for their in- 
terpretation of personal and social problems con- 


units consists of three parts: the statement of a 
problem, an article or several articles presenting an 
important point of view on the problem, and a 
colloquy summarizing the principal points for the 
reader to consider critically. 416 pages, $1.40. 
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as the break between the North and South which 
prefaced the Civil War. Conversely the price 
which must be paid for fidelity in elaborating 
certain domestic historical developments is in- 
adequate treatment of other phases of America’s 
story, such as cultural material which the critic or 
reader may regard as highly important. For in- 
stance, it seemed to this reviewer that a descrip- 
tion of the development of journalism, maga- 
zines, fine arts, architecture, music, motion pic- 
tures, and radio in American life should require 
more space than an account of the annexation of 
Texas and of the Mexican War. Our Nation, 
however, allots each approximately equivalent 
space. 

A few references beyond earlier mentions of 
characteristic emphases may help to establish the 
writers’ point of view on certain moot historical 
problems. On the causes of the American Revo- 
lution, the independent attitude of the colonial 
mind is seen as the fundamental cause, with 
ideology and economic interests the specific dis- 
agreements. On the making of the American Con- 
stitution, struggles over representation and de- 
scriptions of the mechanics of the document are 
stressed, while class divisions over the document 
and the propertied background of the founding 
fathers are only mentioned along with an impli- 
cation of the dubiousness of the latter interpre- 
tations. On Hamilton and Jefferson, Hamilton’s 
acts are seen as stemming from a fundamental 
mistrust of the common people and Jefferson's 
acts are interpreted as basically democratic in 
intent. On the disappearance of the frontier, “‘its 
influence in bringing upon present day conditions 
is too readily assumed and too confidently inter- 
preted by some historians.” On the causes of the 
American entry into the World War, the sub- 
marine and German activities are seen as the 
explanations of American intervention, rather 
than the Nye committee thesis of economic identi- 
fication with the interests of the Allies which is 
not mentioned. 

Our Nation is stimulating, well worth your in- 
spection. 

WILLIAM VAN TIL 
The Ohio State University 


EveryDAY Economics. By Cornelius C. Janzen 
and Orlando W. Stephenson. rev. ed. New 
York: Silver Burdett, 1941. Pp. x, 519, ix. $1.88. 
The fourth revision of Everyday Economics is 

a completely reset edition of a well-written high 

school economics which is built on a descriptive 

basis. It still consists of eight units, six of which 


have titles similar to those in the earlier edition. 
Instead of including the first five chapters under 
the title “Foundations of Our Economic Order,” 
the first two chapters, “What Economics Is 
About” and “The Economic World We Live In,” 
are treated as an introduction to the whole course 
and the remaining three chapters are used to form 
the first unit, ““The Consumer’s Problems.” A 
new unit, “Economic Forces at Work in Local 
and National Communities,” has been substituted 
for the unit on “Labor Organizations and Pro. 
posed Economic Reforms,” and the material on 
labor organizations has been added to the chap- 
ter on ‘Wages, the Workman’s Share.” This 
emphasis on consumer’s problems and on the 
study of the local community represents practices 
which are in line with better current trends. Also 
the expansion of cooperatives from several pages 
to a whole chapter and the incorporation of the 
material on the tariff in the chapter “How We 
Pay for Government Services” are steps forward. 

The book has become more readable through 
an increased use of fictional introductions. More 
pictographs and larger illustrations have made 
the material more vivid. Improved sentence 
structure and the breaking down of long para- 
graphs into smaller ones have made for easier 
reading. 

The study aids at the end of the chapters are 
improved. The formidable teacher references 
which are usually not available to the teacher in 
the small town have been eliminated; not so the 
trite questions on the text. The “Books That May 
Be Helpful” are well selected and usable but not 
alphabetized. The “Problems for Classroom Dis- 
cussion” are well thought out and the innova- 
tion, “Everyday Cases in Economics,” is useful. 

CAROLINE E. E. HARTWIG 


Laboratory School 
University of Missouri 


INTRODUCTION TO Economics. By Cecil Kenneth 
Brown. New York: American Book, 1941. Pp. 
xili, 534. $3.00. 

This book is concise, meaty, and philosophical, 
and is intended for the first college course. The 
author takes the institutional slant, but the book 
is much more than a mere description of eco- 
nomic institutions, processes, and forces. The au- 
thor often evaluates, and proposes a reconstructed 
economy. In this the author is conservative, but 
at all times shows he is familiar with the recent 
literature in the field. He introduces more moral 
and religious concepts as forces in the economic 
field than do most writers, but makes his points. 

He is modern in his ideas, even though con- 
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servative in his outlook. Money includes deposit 
currency (p. 142). Only academicians care about 
averages of prices (p. 171). Price as a regulator 
functions inadequately (p. 264ff.), but continues 
to function in spite of inflexibility (p. 285). In- 
dustry gets its capital from bond-holders and 
holders of preferred stock, but it contributes 
capital to holders of common stock (p. 222). Sav- 
ings may be induced by factors other than inter- 
est rates (p. 203). The borrower at the bank does 
more than swap credit for bank credit (p. 167). 
Choices of buyers are often quite irrational (pp. 
310ff.). 

: The author makes many unusual and challeng- 
ing statements. Businesses are too large to be eff- 
cient (p. 129) and should be made smaller; this 
would be the constitutional way to deal with big 
business (p. 138). Even big cities are waning (p. 
131). Freedom means the right to be something 
rather than to do something (p. 25). To be free is 
to use creative powers; the central problem of 
society is to provide for such freedom (p. 27). 
Corporate property should not be classed as pri- 
vate property (pp. 42, 84). Acquisition had a re- 
ligious basis (p. 50). The clamor for a more 
abundant life grows out of vacant lives rather 
than lack of material goods; “their lives are not 
their own” (p. 91). The author sees the source of 
economic power (pp. 109-13). 

The text includes the topics one would expect 
in a text with the institutional slant, and these 
topics are about the same as those found in other 
good texts. While there is no “systematic study 
of price theory” (Ch. V), the author gives four 
chapters to price and cost. He has a chapter on 
property (Ch. IV) and one on men without prop- 
erty (Ch. XVI). The chapter on trade cycles is 
called “The Lost Equilibrium.” Chapter VII is 
on capitalization of incomes, and includes ma- 
terial on investments. The author develops at 
length the thesis that speculation is a form of 
gambling (pp. 236-41). He has done an especially 
good job on insurance (pp. 241ff.). 

The book is solid reading, but does not seem 
especially difficult. The author shows a masterly 
insight into our economic institutions, and does 
not hesitate to propose changes in them. In gen- 
eral the organization is good. Money, credit, and 
prices precede business cycles. Some few examples 
of inappropriate organization appear. Labor 
unions and wage theories are included in the 
chapter on men without property. The con- 
troversy between the currency and banking 
schools was presented (p. 154) before the nature 
of bank credit was explained fully (p. 164). The 


price system in its functional aspects precedes the 
principles of price setting in the market. 

This text has high quality of content and ex- 
position, even though its treatment is not tra- 
ditional. A capable teacher would find the ma- 
terial well selected and presented for the first 
course in college, but it probably is a little more 
difficult than that of several other texts. This re- 
viewer sees no reason why it should not be widely 
used. 


WALDo F. MITCHELL 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Economic ANALysIs. By Kenneth E. Boulding. 
New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. xviii, 809. $4.25. 
This contribution to economic literature was 

written as a text for a two-semester college course. 

The material is presented on three rather well- 

defined levels. The simplest portions, consisting 

in general of the first half of the volume, give a 

general overview of the basic economic processes, 

laws, and institutions, the chief analytical tools 
employed being supply and demand. In Part 

Two, entitled “The Marginal Analysis,” more 

complicated concepts, more detailed analyses, and 
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intricate problems are presented. Eight chapters 
and appendices of this section may be considered 
a third, more advanced level requiring a well- 
rounded mathematical background. 

The book is interestingly written, the mate- 
rial well presented, the style is clear. The lucid 
treatment of such representative subjects as 
foreign exchange, pricing, commodity and secu- 
rity markets, money, banking, international 
trade, and forms of business organization could 
be understood by the abler secondary school pu- 
pils. These descriptive passages are permeated 
with a pleasing sense of humor. The vocabulary 
is simple and well-chosen, the explanations and 
verbal illustrations arresting, the presentation of 
ideas vivid and forceful. The fact remains that the 
volume was not written for use in the secondary 
schools. It is liberally supplied with graphs and 
the correlatively minute explanations which these 
call forth. Neither these figures nor the corre- 
sponding textual material would penetrate the 
economic haze of most high school pupils. Those 
portions which would be helpful to the better 
pupils form such a relatively small part of the 
text that its value on the reference shelf is doubt- 
ful. The author, in speaking of dependent supply, 
makes the observation that an increase in the 
quantity of beef necessitates a corresponding rise 
in the supply of hides. Likewise, the purchase of 
one part of this book necessitates an investment 
in the whole. The economic phenomenon of de- 
pendent supply will doubtless so lower the sec- 
ondary school demand that otherwise eager pur- 
chasers of a portion will remain “out of the 
market.” 

JamMEs E. BLAKEMORE 
Birch-Wathen School 
New York City 

° 
CONSUMER REPRESENTATION IN THE NEW DEAL. 

By Persia Campbell. New York: Columbia 

Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 298. $3.25. 

To the close observer of the present scene in 
Washington, Dr. Campbell’s book is especially 
significant. Many of the persons involved in NRA 
are now representing consumers in the defense 
program. 

Under NRA Consumers Advisory Board took 
a position against minimum-price fixing; it de- 
veloped a strong opposition to the concealed price 
control established under some of the codes; ex- 
ception was taken to the open price system; it 
opposed plans to restrict production and so to 
stabilize the existing standards of living; it re- 
garded allocation of output quotas as “a means 


of making the consumer pay for maintaining in- 
efficient concerns in production”; it opposed pro- 
duction control by limiting capacity; it took the 
position “that general restrictions on the number 
of machine hours worked in any plant had the 
effect of forcing efficient producers to follow the 
pace of the less efficient to the disadvantage of 
consumers” (pp. 137-149). Resale price mainte- 
nance laws, now found in forty-four states, had 
their origin in NRA codes (p. 154). “CAB op- 
posed all proposals for resale price maintenance.” 
Starting on page 159 readers will find the origin 
of the Robinson-Patman legislation. On most is- 
sues CAB found itself in a defensive position. 
But in urging quality labels for consumer goods 
it played a positive and constructive role (p. 168). 

When consumer representatives fail to receive 
the recognition they have a right to expect should 
they resign? Some of the early New Deal repre- 
sentatives did, while others held on. Strong as 
the temptation was to protest by resignation 
there can be no doubt but that Consumer Ad- 
visory Board laid a ground-work upon which 
the Consumer Division of the National Defense 
Commission could continue to build six years 
later. 

Two omissions are difficult to understand. It 
was under the New Deal that consumer’s repre- 
sentatives drafted a bill which finally became the 
present Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
There is no account of that kind of representa- 
tion. Neither is there any mention of the re- 
markable change in the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice which, according to Thur- 
man Arnold, is essentially a consumer agency. 

Dr. Campbell concludes that permanent rep- 
resentation should be provided in “an inde- 
pendent unit with independent appropriations 
and reporting directly to the President.” Can 
this be achieved? Without doubt an answer to 
this and other questions is being written in 
Washington now. 

Dr. Campbell has made an important con- 
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tribution to the literature of consumer eco- 
nomics. Although writing close to the events 
she describes, the author his sifted wisely and 
evaluated objectively. 
LELAND J. GORDON 
Denison University 
e 


ORGANIZING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots. By Arthur C. Bining, Walter H. 
Mohr, and Richard H. McFeely. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1941, Pp. xi, 337. $2.75. 

This is a companion volume to Teaching the 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools and follows 
much the same plan as to chapter organization, 
general approach, treatment, and evaluation of 
contemporary curricular trends. At a time when 
the whole curriculum is still in a state of chaos 
and reorganization, it is helpful to have a volume 
of this sort which analyzes trends, indicates ac- 
cepted objectives for social studies courses, and 
studies the theories and principles underlying 
current trends. The authors advocate no best 
way, nor do they claim that their work is in any 
sense definitive; rather, their study is rich and 
varied enough to be of help to teachers in train- 


ing and to teachers in many types of schools. ‘The 
title will appeal to curriculum makers and com- 
mittees, but the book should not be overlooked 
by the classroom teacher who wants to interpret 
his courses in relation to the rest of the curricu- 
lum in his own school and to accepted practices 
elsewhere. The authors are aware of the signifi- 
cance of the contributions of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, and the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association, as well as other recent 
or current studies and experiments. 

The first three and the last three chapters give 
the curricular setting for the social studies in 
secondary schools and make clear the necessity 
of seeing the social studies program in relation 
to the whole school program. To list their titles 
is to show the broad point of view of the au- 
thors: “The Curriculum,” “The Importance of 
Guidance,” “Organizing the Materials of Instruc- 
tion,” “Correlation and Fusion,” “Some Recent 
Trends,” “Some New Plans.” The function of the 
school in modern society, the school and democ- 
racy, changes in the philosophy of education, 
guidance and the learning process, provision for 





“The outstanding feature * 
of this textbook is that it 
is comprehensive enough 
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of most state and large-city 
courses of study. It also con- 
tains sufficient traditional 
material to satisfy a large 
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individual differences, evaluation programs, 
formal education versus real-life experiences, uni- 
tary organization, activity units, correlated 
courses of study, fusion courses, psychology and 
the “new” education, “needs” and curriculum 
making, integrated courses, the core curriculum, 
areas-of-human-activity curricula, the social-pro- 
ess approach—these are only a few of the con- 
cepts discussed by curriculum makers, and all 
present challenges to the teacher of the social 
studies. The treatment of no one of these issues 
is exhaustive, and yet the authors have done 
something more than merely offer teachers the 
opportunity to master the vocabulary of present- 
day curriculum thinking. In each chapter the 
historical approach is used, present trends are 
described and evaluated, and some well-expressed 
conclusions are stated. The work, then, is more 
than a survey of current practices; it is a con- 
structive contribution to our professional litera- 
ture. 

The remaining ten chapters deal with the sub- 
jects, or areas, most commonly taught as “social 
studies’—American history, European history, 
world history, international relations, civics and 
government, problems of American democracy, 
economics, sociology, current events, and geog- 
raphy. Each chapter suggests common practices 
followed in enriching the field under considera- 
tion, paying particular attention to objectives, 
materials and organization, and evaluating the 
outcomes of instruction. Criticisms are suggested 
and conclusions stated, and there is always a 
summarizing paragraph. The authors stress espe- 
cially the importance of geography as an aid in 
the teaching of history. 

Special objectives are set up for the teaching 
of world history as contrasted with the teaching 
of European history or American history. In 
other words, the authors are thinking not in 
terms of a one-year world history course which 
represents the telescoping and condensing of all 
the materials previously taught in a two or three 
year sequence, but in terms of a new area with 
a philosophy of its own. If through the study of 
the history of the world community, European 
and American history are seen in proper perspec- 
tive, a gain will be made. “Teaching world his- 
tory can be valuable if it makes even a very small 
contribution toward checking the modern ten- 
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dency toward tribal arrogance, which seems to 
be gaining by leaps and bounds” (p. 115). The 
authors suggest that attitude tests might be help- 
ful in such a course. 

Burr W. PHILLIPs 


University of Wisconsin 
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